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Dispatch from London 





The Margate Con 





Last week in our editorial on labor's 
world role, we included an analysis 
of the repercussions on the British 
scene, with particular reference to 
the WFTU. We later received this 
report irom our British correspondent 
hich furnishes striking confirmation 


of our general analysis. 
aa 





LONDON. 
Hé utter rout of the Communists 
god their friends in the Brit’sh 
labor movement was the chief 
eature of this year’s meeting of the 
British Trades Union Congress. 
Nothing that they attempted met 
vith success. Whether the issue was 
he immediate nationalization, by 
mergency decree, of the iron and 
teel industry, or the statutory control 
of profits; whether it was the con- 
inued presence of British troops in 
reece, or the policy to be adopted 
owards the World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU)—in all cases, Com- 
hunist proposals were smashed by 
landslide majorities. 


The same trend of opinion was no- 
iceable’ in the reception given the 

FL fraternal delegates. Last year the 
attack mace by one of the AFL déle- 
gates on Russian and Communist poli- 
ies was not well received—in fact, 
much of the time noisy protests made 
it inaudible. After its conclusion, the 
ronvention chairman went out of his 
fay to indicate that he did not asso- 
ciat> himself with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the speaker. This year, with 
much the same message, Edward Volz 
had a much better reception. When- 
ever demonstrations were made against 
him, they were drowned out by coun- 
ter-demonstrations in his favor. This 
year’s chairman, Miss Florence Han- 
cock, did not in any way dissociate 
herself from the tenor of Mr. Volz’s 
remarks. 

Only one avowed Communist was 
elected to the 33-member General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, 
and he survived only because there 
was no contest in his case. Wherever 
there was competition, Communist 
candidates were overwhelmed. 

The biggest mistake of Communist 
Strategists was in pressing the WFTU 
issue to the convention floor. The Gen- 
eral Council had clearly indicated its 
Views by refusing to accept the WFTU 
b*neral secretary, fellow-traveler Louis 
Paillant, as the fraternal delegate from 
hat organization to the Congress. In- 

fad, they had insisted on a WFTU 
Helegate who was free of Communist 
Influence and not an avowed opponent 
of the European Recovery Program. 

illant had refused to name such a 
delegate, and a deadlock ensued, with 

© result that the WFTU was not 

Presented at all. 

Ta spite of this plain warning, the 

Munists proposed a resolution re- 


By Donald White 


New Leader Correspondent in London 


affirming support of the WFTU and 
noting “the value of the WFTU in pre- 
serving world peace and defending the 
world’s workers from aggressive mo- 
nopoly capitalism.” Their purpose in 
doing this was doubtless to tie the 
hands of the British representatives to 
the WFTU in their painful and pro- 
tracted negotiations with the Commu- 
nist majority. Every effort was made 
to induce the Communists to withdraw 
their resolution and keep the issue off 
the floor, but they stuck to it. 

The result was the plainest speaking 
about the WFTU which the rank-and- 
file of British labor has ever heard. 
Arthur Deakin, British president of 
the WFTU, charged that it was “a plat- 
form for Soviet policy.” He was par- 
ticularly indignant at the repeated 
charges by the Russians and their 
friends that British trade union leaders 
are “reactionary.” 

Prolonged applause followed Mr. 
Deakin’s speech, perhaps the most 
successful of his career, and the reso- 
lution was overwhelmingly defeated 


on a show of hands. 
- * * 


Communists Routed 


UCH was the weakness of the Com- 
munist position that they did not even 
submit a resolution against the Euro- 
pean Recovery program, and withdrew 
their resolution protesting the Govern- 
ment’s purge of Communists from the 
civil service. They did not want to 
have on the record the topheavy ma- 
jorities which would have piled up 
against such resolutions had they gone 
to a vote, 

There was nothing surprising in the 
difference in mood between this year’s 
and last year’s Congresses. Many things 
had happened in the interval, notably 
in Czechoslovakia and Berlin. In its 
annual report, the General Council had 
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condemned in the strongest terms the 
prostitution, undér Russ'an pressure, 
of the Berlin trade union elections, 
“Whom the gods destroy, they first 
make mad.” The Communists had the 
foolhardy impertinence to put up a 
speaker to take exception to this 
passage in the report, and to hint that 
the General Council representative had 
not heard both sides of the story. The 
representative himself (Jim Bowman, 
of the Mineworkers’ Union) responded 
on behalf of the General Council. In 
the best speech of the entire confer- 
ence, he calmly but firmly put the 
questioner in his place. The ironic 
aspect of it was that Bowman himself 
had been pretty much of a fellow- 
traveler, until Berlin anc other ex- 
periences had opened his eyes, 
Nevertheless, the TUC was not pre- 
pared to go to the other extreme, and 
issue a blanket endorsement of free 
enterprise and the American way of 
life. Significant was the thunderous 
applause which followed the speech 
of Patrick Gorman, the other AFL 
fraternal delegate, who at no point 
waved the flag, as so many American 
speakers do, on these cherished topics. 
Instead, he praised Britain’s socialist 
policies, attacked Wall Street, made a 
stirring plea for racial equality, and 
urged world peace and understanding. 
Significant also was the issue on 
which the General Council came near- 
est to sustaining a defeat. Two civil 
service unions urged a resolution se- 
curing to Government employees ac- 
cused of Communism the right to be 
2ccompanied by a representative of 
their union to the tribunal which passes 
on their dismissal or transfer. Instead, 
the General Council has been nego- 
tiating to have a trade unionist placed 
on the tribunal itself. Nevertheless, 
such is the value that the British attach 
to civil rights, and particularly to trade 
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union rights, that the resolution al- 
most carried. 


» 


Domestic Issuas 


HE chief domestic issues which 
engaged the attention of the Trades 
Union Congress were the Government's 
policy on wages, prices, and profits, 
and the proper form of participation 
by the workers in the control of na- 
tionalized industries. 

A strong attack had been expected 
on the Government’s wage stabilization 
program. In order to be up to the 
minute, the General Council, on the 
eve of the Congress, issued a special 
report on the economic situation. They 
also invited Sir Stafford Cripps, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Britain's 
economic chief, to address the Congress 
on its second day. 

Sir Stafford has not been a favorite 
of British trade unionists. Everything 
about him reminds them that he is 
an upper-class intellectual and not 
(like their beloved and ungrammatical 
Ernest Bevin) one of themselves. Nor 
has his policy of wage stabilization 
and “disinflation” been popular. It is 
hard for the British trade unionist, as 
it is for trade unionists the world over, 
to see anything wrong in asking for a 
raise in pay. Therefore, observers had 
looked forward to the Cripps address 
with some misgivings, fearing that it 
might be coldly received. 

They were pleasantly surprised. A 
warm round of applause greeted Cripps 
2s soon as he entered the hall, His 
speech—covering the usual ground in 
analyzing Britain’s critical economic 
position—went over well. Some people 
thought he had spoken over the heads 
of his audience, but they may actually 
have felt flattered by that. His calm- 
ness and precision inspired confidence 
in his ability—a confidence which trade 
unionists may not feel in the same 
way about Mr. Bevin’s talents, no mat- 
ter how much they love him. Then, 
too, there is a tremendous reservoir 
of loyalty and solidarity in the British 
labor movement. 

The issue was drawn between a reso- 
lution approved by the General Coun- 
cil and one pressed by the Communists 
and their friends. The majority reso- 
lution was itself framed in vigorous 
terms. It urged the Government “to 
take more effective action to control 
price movements in order to effect 
a substantial reduction in consumer 
prices; to maintain and, if need be, to 
increase the cost of living subsidies; to 
review the effects of the purchase and 
other taxes on commodities entering 
into ordinary domestic use; and to im- 
pose stricter limitations on _ profits.” 
The minority resolution called for 
“statutory control of profits and divi- 
dends” and declared that “the present 


level of wages is insufficient to main- — : 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





The Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Progress Is a Wonderful Thing 


trouble. 1 


a 


since the Russians set up 
radio I have been in 
suppose this is a _ point 
bout which Americans are e pe-ially 


invented 


sensitive. A good many of us have 
the notion that we heve invented 
about everything worth having — in- 

cluding fire and 


patent rights? At 


cf 


we 


the wheel and the 
lever. We are al- 
ways a bit sur- 
prised to discover 





that some dumb 

foreigner had an 

idea before it 

blossomed in the 

brain of one of 

our boys. So when 

these Russians 

Bohn began to boast 
aucously that 

practically all inventions originated in 
Russia, patriotic Americans were much 
more horrified than when Balkan states 
were stolen or millions were sent .to 
concentration camps. A lot of them 
began to write me letters. Couldn’t I 
dq something to defend our ancient 


least I could make 
lear that the megic medium whereby 
now enjoy the delights of John’s 


Other Wife and Winner Take All was 
_invented by an. American named Mar- 
coni. 


Among the most interesting and in- 


telligent of those urging me to come 


to the 


J 
a 


defense 
oseph R. Lebo, 
s an 


of my country was 
who will be recalled 


occasional contributor to our 


letter columns. He is himself a radio 
amateur and a man who knows a 
lot of history —so 1 was not under 
the necessity of explaining to him that 
that Marconi was an Italian, as have 
been some of the most distinguished 
inventors in the long history of scien- 


tific and mechanical progress. His 
point was that this whole business of 
progress in the world of invention 


needs to be discussed. Those men who 
give the top orders in Moscow ob- 
viously thought there was something to 
be gained by laying claim to an in- 
vention with which they had no con- 
nection. Russians only did not 
invent the which make 
radio They 
could invented them. They 
were line with that sort of 
thing at the time. when these inventions 
were made. The fact that they make 
such a claim shows that they are 
ignorant of the whole business of how 
inventions are made and when and by 
whom. And they took for granted 
that others both in Russia and else- 
where would be equally ignorant. 


not 
mechanisms 
transmission 
not have 
not in 


possible 


The faculty for enriching the world 
by creating new devices is far from 
being the monopoly of any nation. 
Most of the great inventions of modern 
times have been international in origin. 
The atombomb is the perfect example, 
The basic ideas were developed by 
Englishmen, Italians and Germans. The 
final achievement was produced by the 
application of American wealth and 
genius for industria] organization. For 
any nat'on toe step up to the loud- 


speaker of history and proclaim: We 
did it; we are the smart ones, would 
be to give an exhibition of adolescent 
crudeness and ignorance. In the field 
of scientific progress there is — and has 
been for ages past — an effective sort 
of internationalism. 
] > - 


Man Before Marconi 


ly connection with his argument about 
the jingoistic Russians Mr. Lebo sent 
me a thrilling story which he wrote 
for QST, the magazine for radio hams. 
It introduced to me an exciting Amer- 
ican of whom I had never before heard. 
This man, a dentist named Dr. Mahlon 
Loomis, was born in upper New York 
State and studied his profession in 
Cleveland, Ohio.He settled down to 
practice dentistry in Virginia. All of 
this was before the Civil War. It is 
pleasant to note that he made some 
essential improvements in the. sort of 
false teeth which were offered to the 
toothless in those days. But his inter- 
est soon went far beyond the human 
mouth, 

He went Benjamin Franklin one bet- 
ter in the matter of kite flying. He 
noted that when he sent up two kites 
to draw off static electricity from the 
air there was, apparently, some con- 
nection between them. He began to see 
the possibility of telegraphing without 
wires. In 1868, in the presence of 
scientific witnesses, he sent signals 
through the air from one. mountain in 
West Virginia to another. A bill to 
give the ambitious dentist financial aid 
was introduced into Congress, and a 
Washington newspaper pleaded: “We 
hope that American pride will not suf- 
fer it [Loomis’s discovery] to pass out 
of our hands, and the credit and honor 
be reaped by others.” And then, falling 
back on his only other resource, the 
forerunner of Marconi got financial 
backers to form a company in New 
York. But the enterprise was launched 
on September 24, 1869, the day that 
became known as Black Friday. The 


PIE IE. 


ambitious inventor went down along 


with many more famous men. 

But he had a stout heart. Again he 
demonstrated his device by commu. 
nicating between two ships on Chesa. 
peake Bay. Again Congress disap. 
pointed him and private capitalists 
were willing to stake their funds on 
his idea. These vere Chicago men. and 
on the very day when they signed their 
papers and were ready to go, the 
widow’s cow kicked over the lamp and 
Chicago was consumed by the mightiest 
blaze in our history. Afterward Con- 
gress passed a bill granting Dr. Loomis 
a charter to form a company, and the 
Patent Office issued patent number 
129,971 entitled “Improvement in Tele. 
graphing.” But the great depression, 
continuing year after year, made it im. 
possible to secure financial support. In 
1886 Dr. Loomis passed away declar- 
ing: “I know that I am right. | shall 
never see my invention perfected—but 
it will be, and others will have the 
honor of the, discovery.” Mr,. Lebo 
draws our attention-back te the ‘inter- 
national nature of invention and dis- 
covery by remarking: “Perhaps ‘Loomis 
rather than. Marconi would have 


been 
known ag the father of radio had he 
had the coherer detector which was 


brought out by Professor Edward 
Branley of the Catholic University of 


Paris in 1890.” If my memory serves 


. me well, the basic work in physics on 


which Marconi depended was conducted 


an German laboratories. 


. A hint as to the way in which the 
world has. been. going during, this past 
century was given by the brother of Dr. 
Loomis in speaking of the work of that 
ingenious but unfortunate map: “He 
wanted mankind to enjoy the fruits of 
his discovery, maintaining that. it wculd 
be the means of establishing .a ,Lrother- 
hood among the nations and races that 
nothing else would accomplish.” Quite 
an idea, this, about human brotherhood. 
Funny we never thought of it in con- 
nection with the atombomb. Progress 
is a wonderful thing. 





/ QUOTE 


G. L. 


T. LOUIS Repeating his pub- 
S licity stunt of 1944, Gerald L. 


K. Smith on August 21 had 
himself unanimously “nominated” 
for president of the United States 
at the “convention” he staged in the 
name of his “front.” the Christian 
Nationalist Party, at St. Louis’ Kiel 
Auditorium. His 1944 production 
was billed as the America First 
Party. His running-mate on the 
present ticket is Hardy A. Romer, 
the America First Party fiominee 
for vice-president four years ago. 
Romer, formerly an organizer of 


Coughlin’s Social Justice clubs, is 
a leader of the bigoted United Farm- 
ers of America, a mid-west group 
started by the late Carl Mote. 

The “convention” opened on the 
evening of August 20, sessions con- 
tinuing during the morning, after- 
noon and evening of Saturday, the 
2ist. Thrown in for good measure 
was a “Post-Convention Meeting” 
during the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day at the St. Louis House, 
formerly known as the Deutsches 


OF THE WEEK———— 

The following is reprinted ver- 
batim: 

MADISON, Wis., Sept. 20 (UP)— 
Senator Glen Taylor (Wallace's run- 
ning mate) charged Monday that, 
“Nazis are running our American 
government. So why should Rus- 
sia make peace with them?” he de- 
manded in speeches here. “If I were 
a Russian at the Moscow confer- 
ence, I wouldn't agree to anything.” 

What was that Wallace said the 
other day about his “Progressive” 
party not being Stalinist? 








K. Smith Had a Convention Too 


By Farrell Hobart 


Haus, where 


unsated by 


SOME 


75 people, 
hate-binge 


as yet 
their were 
treated to an additional] diatribe by 
Ernest Elmhurst. One-time delegate 
to the Nazi Weltdienst Convention 
in Germany, Elmhurst served a jail 
term two years ago for participating 
in a street-meeting in New York 
City at which “ritual murder” litera- 
ture was distributed 

Highest attendance at the conven- 
tion was at the opening session, 
when an audience of over 300 was 
on hand. The morning and after- 
noon sessions of the following day 
averaged 150, while the final session 
did not exceed 200. Most of the 
“delegates” were elderly people from 
St. Louis and its immediate vicinity. 

Among the bigots assembled by 
Smith for the convention were the 
following: Emory Burke, Columbian 
leader, who received a pledge that 
his family would be supported if he 
had to serve his sentence on his con- 
viction in Georgia; Ernest Elmhurst, 
who in addition to his activities 
previously mentioned, is a principal 
liaison in the international anti- 
Semiti¢ network; Joseph H. Stoeffel, 
Buffalo Coughlinite and “money- 
reform” leader; W. Henry McFar- 
land, Jr,, self-appointed “Nationalist 
co-ordinator” of Philadelphia; Cath- 
erine V. Brown, head of the vitriolic 
anti-Semitic “mothers’” group of 
Philadelphia; Wesley A. Swift, lead- 
ing rabble-rouser and Klan apologist 
of the Los Angeles area; Maximilian 
St. George, Chicago attorney, and 
Mrs. Agnes Waters, another “moth- 
ers’” leader of Washington, D. C. 
In addition to a few other similar 
celebrities, the regular Smith staff 
was on hand: Mrs. Smith, Donald 
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Lohbeck, who chaired the .conven- 
tion, Renata Legant, Opal Tanner, 
John W. Hamilton, Jonathan E. 
Perkins, and. George Vose, one-time 
“commander” of Smith’s Nationalist 
Veterans of World War II. Vose, at 
one of the sessions, explained to the 
audience that he was “framed”. at 
the General Court Martial which 
convicted him for mens Govern- 
ment eeaperser 
* * : ‘ 
AT THE OPENING session, Smith 
harangued the audience for over an 
hour, punctuating his address with 
his usual appeals for donations to 
cover “deficits” incurred by the ex- 
penses of the convention. These ap- 
peals were alternated with imperious 
requests for applause at intervals 
which Smith deemed proper. 
Smith modestly took credit for the 
formation of the original House 
Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties and the insertion of the veto 
provision into. the United Nations 
constitution. He. also claimed ,re- 
sponsibility for. Senator Vanden- 
. berg’s political success. He went 
into his eustomary “nearly assas- 
sinated” routine, with emphasis 
upon his recent sickness, which. he 
attributed to arsenic poisoning, and 
in mystieal mood he told the au- 
dience that, while in the throes of 
his crisis, he-had a “vision” that the 
Christian Nationalist Party would 
one day be the dominant party in 
this country. Noticeable throughout 
the speech were his allusions to sex, 
especially in connection with his 
denunciation of “mongrelization.” 
Smith concluded by blaming the 
Jews for originating slavery, which 
in turn brought about racial tensions 
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in America, because, said Smith, the 
Jews were now attempting to atone 
for their sins by promoting “mon- 
grelization” -between blacks and 
whites. He also paid handsome 
tribute to the sterling qualities of 
the Germans, now being murdered, 
he said, by the. “Morgenthau: Plan.” 


The morning session on the 21st 
was opened with a fund-raising spiel 
by Emory Burke, who about a décade 
ago had been tutored by Elmhurst 
in hate-mongering. He said that his 
family would become destitute were 
he to go to prison. The audience at 
the afternoon session heard John 
Hamilton’s revelations of a “plot” on 
the part of the Jews to ban prayers 
at public meetings. Lohbeck then 
read the “platform” which the as- 
semblage unanimously adopted by 
obediently rising at Smith’s com- 
mand. Among the interesting pro- 
posals contained in the document 
are the following: deportation of all 
Negroes and “Zionist Jews,” a sum 
of $5,000 to be paid each deported 
Negro family because, after all, the 
Negroes are not to blame for being 
in this country; cessation of al] im- 


migration; solution of the housing 


problem. by giving the homes of 
deported Jews to veterans; ghettos 
for Jews remaining here; wat- 
criminal trials for Morgenthau, 
Baruch, Frankfurter, etc. 

After the adoption of the “piat- 
form,” Leland L. Marion, a minister 
of Pontiac, Michigan, made the nomi- 
nating speeches. Marion, who was 
the America First Party candidate 
for governor of Michigan ‘in 1944. 
has long been a Smith collaborator. 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The German “Front” 








IS NAZISM DEAD? 


By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader 


UNICH—In the United States 
M we have been told by corre- 

spondents and experts on Ger- 
many that National-Socialism is still 
alive, that it has gone underground and 
only awaits the appropriate moment to 
emerge, to start the rattattat of the 
machine-guns and reopen the gas- 
chambers. When I 
entered Germany 
six weeks ago I 
was under the 
same impression. 
My first task was 
to try to find an 
answer to this 
question — one of 
the most crucial 
among the poli- 
tical problems of 
our time. 

I still have no 
definite answer; but from what I have 
seen and heard I begin to doubt 
whether the conclusions of our re- 
porters and many “experts” have been 
based: on profound understanding of 
the German situation, I am rather in- 
clined to assume that German Nazism 
is dead not only as a political system 
but also as an ideology, as a Welt- 
anschauung. 

The German -youth, for instance, and 
in particular the university students— 
this most exact barometer of a nation’s 








political climate—is today abstaining 
from politics and disinclined to accept 
Hitler’s ideas. Hundreds of young 
army officers, devoted to the Fuehrer 
during the war, have entered the uni- 
versities now, and they sometimes 
spread Nazi bacillus among their com- 
rades. Yet, the bacillus has become 
ineffective; the overwhelming majority 
of students are immune, and rather 
disoriented—a state of mind typical of 
the whole nation at the present. 
Hundreds of thousands of former 
Nazis, big and small, have gone through 
the mill of so-called denazification; 
thousands have been sentenced to 
prison, forced labor, fines; a few have 
been executed. A great mass of “PG’s” 
(members of Hitler’s party) passed 
before the special courts, asserting 
their repentance and repudiation of 
their former political faith. I had the 
opportunity to discuss the problem 
with denazification judges — people 
carefully selected from among Hitler’s 
prisoners, from emigrants of the sinis- 
ter era, or from other consistent, 
staunch opponents of the dictator. They 
sentence the culprits to various kinds 
ef punishment, in accordance with the 
law. In their view, however, and this 
is most important, the repudiation of 
National-Socialism by these former 
Nazis is more than the usual simple 
self-defense of a defendant: it is not 


an outright lie nor a trick. Those who 
had embraced Nazism with their hearts 
and souls, are inwardly broken now; 
their faith is shattered; more often 
than not their regret of the past is 
sincere. I was surprised when I heard 
this statement for the first time from 
a justice—a Jew and a Socialist at that. 
Today it seems to me to be correct. 
Hitlerism had numerous adherents 
among industrial workers; now it has 
almost vanished in that social group. 
It was strong among peasants; but 
nothing is as obscure as the mental 
processes in the slowly thinking Ger- 


man village of our days. 
-“ * * 


Or course, statements are sometimes 
made which at first convey another 
impression. You often hear that “under 
Hitler we lived better” or that this or 
that hideous fact “would have been 
impossible under National-Socialism.” 
You even hear that “we want Nazism 
without the Schweinereien.” In one 
city, I was told by reliable people, a 
group of Nazi youth is in possession 
of an arms cache; probably more than 
one such group exists among Germany’s 
70,000,000. In the Soviet zone, reports 
say, the phrase is being often repeated 
that “Goebbels was right in his evalua- 
tion of the Soviets.” 

If we look deeper, however, these 


and similar facets, thoughts and emo- 
tions are rather characteristic of a 
shattered political faith, What is 
Nazism “without the Schweinereien”? 
Is not a humane Hitlerism a contradic- 
tion in terms? Is not the search for a 
benevolent, peaceful and human Nazism 
an obvious symptom that the original, 
integral and dynamic philosophy has 
entered the phase of agony? Nor does 
it mean much that a few young fanatics 
know where arms are hidden. The 
young men will grow, will separate, 
will marry, and in a few years their 
only trouble will be that their “con- 
spiracy” has never become known.... 

A state, a form of government, can 
tumble in a week. An ideology, a poli- 
tical movement, dies slowly. Hitler’s 
Germany was crushed in April-May, 
1945. Hitlerism as a philosophy could 
not evaporate at the same pace. A man 
clings to his ideas as long as he possi- 
bly can; he does not realize himself 
how profound is the crisis in his mind. 
The ideology becomes, however, un- 
dynamic, impotent, before it dies 
completely. 

And this is precisely, so it seems to 
me, the present stage in the history of 
National-Socialism. I do not mean to 
assert that Fascism will nowhere thrive 
again ‘under any circumstances. But 


‘ today it is no longer a power either in 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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An Editeriai— 


Voiees in a Fool's Paradise 


HE recent conference -of the 
“T association for the Advance- 

ment of Science brought to a 
climax an unusual concentration of 
public interest in a basic problem 
of our civilization. The discussion 
has been given its tone and termi- 
nology by two remarkable books 
which appeared almost simultane- 
ously. These volumes, Road to Sur- 
vical, by . William Vogt, and Our 
Plundered Planet, by Fairfield Os- 
born, are both written by men 
abundantly equipped to discuss the 
manifold aspects of man’s changing 
life on the earth and, fortunately, 
also blessed with literary style and 
a human touch which have sent 
their tracts into the best-seller lists. 
Consequently newspaper columnists 
and radio commentators have been 
dipping into the subject of soil con- 
servation, and citizens everywhere 
have been consulting dictionaries to 
learn the meaning of such words as 
ecology. . 


The dire dictum of the two authors 
is identical. “By excessive breeding 
and abuse of the land mankind has 
backed itself into an _ ecological 
trap.” Unless we soon learn to cut 
down the rate of population increase 
and to preserve and increase the 
fertility of our soil we shall—even 
we Americans—be reduced to a 
“coolie” standard of living. Sins 
against the soil are no new thing. 
They are as old as civilization. The 
land is depleted even in the depths 
of Asia and Africa where indus- 
trialization has not yet reached its 
blighting hand. Any measures de- 
signed to remedy a situation so long 
established and so widespread must 
be thorough-going and of world- 
wide application. 


Many who are uninformed about 
these matters have cherished a blind 
faith in the miracle-working won- 


ders of science. In the session of the 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science which was broadcast over 


the radio this notion was disposed _ 


of once and for all. The food of the 
human animal is limited to organic 
matter. In all these ages of progress 
the scientists have not broken 
through the wall which separates 
the organic from the inorganic. This 
supreme feat may be accomplished 
at some time in the future, but to 
go plunging ahead on our present 
wasteful course depending on this 
achievement as insurance against 
destruction would be little less than 
race suicide. All that the experts 
can suggest is a slow application of 
intelligence, of the scientific knowl- 
edge we already possess, to agri- 
culture, forestry, drainage, irriga- 
tion and other soil-building and 
conserving processes. But with men 
in their present state, the scientists 
foresee a long,’ slow pull—with 
things getting worse before they 
get better. 

The whole process of adjustment 
»f population to soil resources could, 
however, be speeded up by political 
changes, which, if the people of the 
world had sense enough, could be 
adopted ‘within a comparatively 
short time. To begin with, war is 
one of the chief debilitating agents. 
Through its mammoth demands on 
our resources and through the direct 
destruction involved, it destroys the 
life-basis of future generations while 
obliterating the lives of the present 
one. The insensate nationalism of 
our age with the resulting failures 
in world cooperation is one of the 
causes of the troubles of which our 
experts are now making us consci- 
ous. The Unted ‘Nations, with its 
Food and Agricultural Organization, 
points the way out. But thus far it 
is nothing more than a mournful 
voice. 


Though both Mr. Vogt and Mr, 
Osborn endeavor to steer clear of 
political considerations, it is im- 
possible for them to avoid refer- 
ences to dictatorship as it effects 
this problem. The objective of con- 
servationists is to secure the co- 
operation of all citizens—especially 
of farmers, lumbermen, cattlemen, 
etc.—in the application of practices 
which build the soil rather than tear 
it down. In Russia the whole busi- 
ness is managed by means of orders 
from Moscow without, thus far, 
achieving any great success. In 
Scandinavia it is operated by an 
interlocking system of government, 
cooperatives anc individual citizens 
—and success has been remarkable. 
In the USA we have been, in the 
past, committed to the individual- 
istic system, and from too rigid 
faithfulness to it stem most of our 
woes. As Mr. Osborn remarks, “Na- 
ture gives no blanket endorsement 
to the profit motive.” But, speaking 
of this country, he goes on to ex- 
plain that “within the last decade 
more has been accomplished than in 
all the previous years of our his- 
tory.” He is referring, of course, to 
TVA and other similar enterprises. 
That is, as the United States ap- 
proaches the Scandinavian system 
of government planning ‘coordinated 
with free and voluntary individual 
enterprise, our success in this diffi- 
cult field increases beyond anything 
in our history. 


Osborn briefly refers to a series 
of bills which have been introduced 
into Congress dealing with grazing 
lands and forests of our western 
plains. These measures would per- 
mit over-grazing and over-cutting 
of lands among the headwaters of 
the Rio Grande and the Colorado. 
If they were passed irreplaceable 
soil would be destroyed. The lives 


of future citizens in far-off Texas 
and California would be adversely 
affected. No reference is made to 
the stories out of Washington that 
Thomas E. Dewey has promised, if 
elected, to throw his influence back 
of these laws. It is surely worth re- 
membering in the midst of the cur- 
rent campaign that the decade in 
which we have done most to face up 
to the realities of our ecological 
situation has been the time of the 
New Deal. And thus far the Re- 
publican candidate for the Presi- 
dency has not said a word to show 
that he is conscious of the serious 
issues which we face in this field. 

One side of our dilemma is the 
decreasing fertility of our soil as 
opposed to the increasing fertility 
of the humar race. Population, 
especially in the poorest countries, 
goes leaping upward even in the 
midst of war and famine. The only 
way in which our tragedy can be 
attacked from this angle is through 
the wide and intelligent application 
of birth-control methods. On this 
score, our experts are more opti- 
mistic than on other points in their 
programs. To those who are dis- 
couraged by opposition of the Cath- 
olic Church to some methods of 
birth-control they are able to point 
out that Eire is one of the few 
countries which have been able to 
reduce their population to an en- 
durable relation to their carrying 
capacity. But even in the USA 
where, presumably, we enjoy many 
blessings, effective methods of keep- 
ing population increase adjusted to 
our physical base are still kept from 
the greater part of our population, 
Here is one failure which we can 
speedily rectify. On this front we 
can take —and quickly — steps to 
avoid the fate toward which, in our 
blindness, we have so long been 
plunging. 
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In this connection there arise a 
problem that is basic for the prover 
understanding of what is real!v going 
on in France. The problera How 
did it happen that at this crucial mo- 


ment French governments are headed 
by liberals emerging from. oblivion. 
first Marie, then Queille—representa- 
tives of groups which tw Vex ag 


oO 
were considered moth-eaten and in- 
capable of adapting themselves to the 
new social and economic conditions 


created by the revolution of 1944-1945. 
What forced the Socialist and the Popu- 
lar Democrats to bog down, relinquish 
their government posts and give way to 
liberals? Why are Marie and Queille, 
and not the Socialit Blum and Ra 
madier or the Popular Democrat Schu- 
man heading the Government?’ 

The simple answe vould 1 that 
after the Fifth Column of Thorez left 
the Government M f 194 the 
coalition of Socialist and = s’opular 
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Postwar Social Shifts 


HESE change e not to de 
with Gen. de Gaulle | 
meter indicatin het not popu 
lar sympathy for |} } f late in- 
creased. Tl new | cal t are 
of wider significance t e Gaulle’s 
organization i ( ! not adhere 
to them 

What happened in F ce afte lib 
eration virtually ; int to a revolu 
thon, which brought to the fore new 
forces—the Communists, the Socialists 
and the Popular Democrats. In govern 
pent offic in municipalities and in 
the press a kind of Socialist-Commu- 
nist trend became prevalent. The bour- 
geoisie virtually disappeared from the 
political scene When the bour is 
went to the ballot, he cast his vote for 
the Popular Democrats as the lesser 
@vil. This is why the artificially n- 
flated Popular Democratic Party ob- 
fained 5,589,000 votes (30 percent) at 
the elections of June 1946—th« 
est vote cast for a single party 

Yet this political masquerade with 
ali its fireworks could not last very 
long. The various social groups form- 
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jlows. Among the ecor ally active 
population, the workers, i.e. persons 


engaged in manual labo: cluding 


rm hand and domestic servants, 


enstitute 47 percent (of course, not all 
of them are Socialists or Communists), 
(government officials and employees 
and technical personnel) 14 percent, 
the lower middle class. i.e. small in- 
austrialists, merchants, artisans, farm- 
ers, members of the professions, 38 
percent, medium and big capitalists, 
one percent 

While the farmers control the supply 
of bread, meat, butter, milk, eggs and 
vegetables, i.e. almost the entire sup- 
ply of food, other groups of the lower 
middlemen 
and speculators, control the retail] trade. 
They are little concerned with the 
fact that the nationalization of banks, 


middle class, merchants 


insurance companies mines, pas, 
electricity and railroads has clipped 
the wings of big capital Sut having 
sensed its power, the lower middle 
cla intends to fight for its own in- 
terests. 

It abhors the Socialist method of a 
directed economy—the obligation to 
sell products to the state, fixed prices, 


rationing, ete. It wants a free economy, 
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quietl lost pe I v little of 
what as taking place—the nation 
a whole had little reason to sus- 


pect that the authorities were not 


conducting operations satisfactorily. 
It is no longer possible to harbor 
such complacent opinions Indi- 
vidual cases brought to public no- 
tice, notably that of Iisa Koch, make 


it apparent that an investigation of 


2: the widest sort is in order. 
He The case of this barbarous woman, 


and its most recent outcome, should 
4 sicken all decent persons. She was 
the Nazi craftswoman who made 
:: lampshades from the tattooed skin 
?= . of Buchenwald camp inmates. Her 
original sentence of life imprison- 
ment, mild as that punishment was, 
has been commuted to four years. 
This commutation was made on 
recommendation of the European 


Political Realignment 


Axxious to preserve their influence, 
the Popular Democrats are now veer- 
ing to the right. In Parliament this 
takes the form of closer contact with 
fightist groups—-the Radicals. Inde- 
pendent Republicans, etc. The lower 
middle class. recovering from its tem- 
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“The Struggle Is Pregnant With Danger .. .” 


and begins to shun the Popul: Dem 
crats, who along with the Socialists, 
have advocated state interference in 
the national economy. It is therefore 
unwilling to vote for that party, as 


as manifested in the municipal elec- 
tions in October of 1947, when, for 
instance, in Paris, they lost 75 percent 
of voters. 


porary stupe obviously gravitates 
toward these groups, and not only to- 


ward de Gaulle, whose ideas on free 


economy have not been clearly enun- 
ciated. 
However since the last parlia- 


mentary elections took place two years 
ago, the Liberal-Radical sector is rep- 
resented by only a few deputies. But 
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tions. Mi Koch recently gave 

to a child which was conceivec 

while she was a prisoner—whicl 


leads one to suspect that even her 
conditions of imprisonment were not 
too onerous. 

In addition, one must note the 
recent clearing of Schacht, Hifler’s 
Finance Minister, the whitewashing 
of the German cartels, the commu- 
tation of twelve other Buchenwald 
co-defendents of Koch. All these 
are disturbing. One thinks of all 
the minor crimes in the USA. e.g., 
an adolescent auto robbery, which 
bring more than four-year sentences: 
compare these crimes with those of 
the superwoman of Buchenwalda! 
There are two over-all issues in- 
volved: the moral condonement. in 
effect, of Nazi brutality, and the 
loss of prestige for the US through- 
out the world. 
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they are now supported by the re- 
awakened, strong and persistent lower 
middle class. Thus this parliament 
sector has acquired political weight 
out of proportion to the number of 
its deputies. And this is the reason 
why rightists Liberals and Radicals 
now appear in leading posts. dislodging 
Socialists and Popular Democrats 

An illustration of how far the polit- 
ical pendulum has swung to the right 
is provided by the following figures. 


In the Schuman Government, f ed 
in November, 1947, the Populai 

crats held 45 percent of cabinet posts, 
the Socialists, 30 percent. Radical and 
Liberal groups, 25 percent. Nine 1 $s 
later, the Government formed | e 
Radical Queille on September 1} 8, 
included 28 percent Popular Republic 
ans, 25 percent Socialists. and 47 pere 
cent members of groups to the t 
of the Popular Republicans. Owing to 


the change in the political atmos; ¢ 
the Popular Democrats were replaced 
by anti-Socialist ministers 

Under _ these 
question arises 
ingly aggressive lower middle ‘ 
will try to bridle the workers anc to 


circumstances the 
whether the increas- 


{ 


throw overboard the social re 
of 1944-1947. Their relationship as- 
sumed crucial importance Bent on 





obtaining a huge raise in wage the 
workers are carrving on a_ violent 
struggle to achieve this purpose. But, 
contrary tc the Communist propaganda, 
this struggle is waged not s« ich 


against the already emasculated big 





capital, as against farmers. tradesmen, 
ete., whose share in the nation: n- 
come has increased after the w: rhis 


is actually a struggle between the 


vorkers and the lower middle class; 
it represents the essential social pne- 
nomenon of present-day France 

This struggle is pregnant with greve 
dangers. If it develops further. it may 
lead to ruin in a bloody civil war. The 


lower middle class should not strive 
to bring the workers to their knees, 
and the workers should beware of fol- 
lowing the Communist line 
tempting to strangle that numerous 
class. Its suppression under the s0 


” 
called “dictatorship of the proletariat 
would inevitably lead to totalitarian 
ism. What is urgently needed now 8 


not capitulation of one class to anothet, 
but an understanding between them 
based on mutual concessions. 
es 
431 
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Wallace 
In The 


Rockies 


By William E. Leuchtenberg 
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movement and later served as assist- 
ant editor of the publication of 
the American Labor Conference on 
International Affairs, International 
Postwar Problems. At present, he is 
a national organizer for the Amer- 


icans for Democratic Action (ADA). 
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DENVER, Colorado. 

7 HEN the Wallace chieftains in 

W New York sat down this spring 

to map out their national cam- 

paign, the Rocky Mountain region in 

general, and Colorado in particular, 

struck them as one of the most prom- 

ising places in the country to gain 
recruits for Gideon’s army. 

Not only was there a long tradition 
of radicalism in the area, typified by 
the IWW and the Western Federation 
of Miners, but much of the feeling of 
social unrest had found no political 
outlet. This was particularly true of 
the Spanish-Americans in the beet- 
fields, a minority whose economic lot 
is far worse in many sections than that 
of the Negro in Mississippi. Moreover, 
there was already the nucleus of party 
workers that Wallace needed to build 
his organization. The most important 
“liberal” political group in the region 
was the Rocky Mountain Council for 
Social Action, an outfit infested with 
Communists and run by Craig Vincent, 


a notorious fellow-traveler. Centering 
in Denver, the Communist Party had 
fanned out over a broad area, with 
tells from Albuquerque to Butte. Fi- 


nally, the CIO Mine, Mill and Smelter 


Workers, with locals throughout the 
Rockies, was completely in the hands 
of the party-liners; indeed the control 
was so complete, and the system of 
Maintaining it so undemocratic, that 
the Conrecticut locals in the Nauga- 
tuck valiey had recently broken away 
in disgust. 

On May 29, after weeks of publicity 
in both English and Spanish, the 
Colorado Progressive Party staged its 
organizing convention. It was a com- 
rlete dud. An all-out tampaign to turn 
this meeting into a major demonstra- 
tion of Wallace’s power in the state 
Suceeded in attracting only 300 per- 


sons with representatives from only 
14 of Colorado’s 63 counties. Huddled 
together in a few rows, they looked 
pitifully lost in a great ocean of empty 
Seats in Denver’s civic auditorium, 

a . x. 


Even more serious for the future of 
the Progressive Party than the small 
turnout was the split that developed 
Within the party at the founding con- 
vention. The Communists, who have 
been disrupting liberal groups for 
Years by insisting on a “broad base” 
for membership, that is throwing 
Membership open to organized Com- 
Munist blocs, suddenly switched their 
tactics. Now that they were in a po- 
Sition to capture the Progressive Party, 
they advocated a “narrow base” mem- 
bership, with screening committees 
and card-carrying members, lest too 
Many non-Communists tumble into the 
Wallace ranks, After a bitter internal 
fight, Wallace personally intervened in 
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favor of the “broad base,” a decision 
that proved only a temporary setback 
for the Communists. Throughout this 
contest, the Denver press, remarkably 
alert on most aspects of the Wallace 
party, described this whole struggle 
in terms of a conflict between inno- 
cent liberals and members of the CP, 
although there is considerable evidence 
that part of the disagreement was be- 
tween followers of Browder and Foster. 


On May 30, Wallace injected new 
life into the Party by addressing an 
audience of 3,000 in Denver. Known 
as a goodwill ambassador to Latin 
America, Wallace made a particular 
appeal to the Spanish-American voters 
by speaking for several minutes in 
Spanish. Before the meeting, however, 
he had had dinner in the La Bonita 
Café on Larimer Street, Denver’s Skid 
Row. Once again, while Wallace was 
doubtless sincere, his managers turned 
the affair into a fiasco. The only trouble 
with Wallace’s effort at conviviality 
was that he was separated from his 
Spanish-American followers by a wall 
of “Anglos,” and his Latin hosts went 
away grumbling. 


Throughout June, the Progressive 
Party set to work building its organi- 
zation in Colorado and extending it 
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GUESS WHO'LL HARVEST 
THE CORN? 
Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


elsewhere in the region. As each day 
passed, the liberal leaders within the 
Party became more and more aware 
that they were the captives of a small 
Communist clique. Early in July, the 
rebellion started, and by the end of 
the month the roof had caved in on 
the new party. 

On July 3, according to the Denver 
Post, Wendell Sayers, head of the East 
Denver for Wallace unit, and Albert 
S. Fisher, an attorney high in the 
Party, both resigned. That same day 
the South Dakota Progressive Alliance 
castigated Wallace for “playing into 
the hands of the Communists and the 
fringe elements.” That very week- 
end, Arthur Bary, Colorado chairman 
of the Communist. Party, made an 
emergency trip to Albuquerque to at- 
tempt to halt a serious rift among the 
Wallaceites in New Mexico, but a group 
of prominent New Mexico leaders 
asserted they were going to demand a 
disavowal of Communist support at 


the national convention. It was in 
Albuquerque that Wallace had an- 
nounced he would not “repudiate any 
support that comes to me on the basis 
of interest in peace” and that the 
Communists were interested in peace. 

On July 10, the Colorado Wallaceites 
elected their delegates to the national 
convention in Philadelphia, a generally 
non-Communist slate, but including 
Robert Trujillo, who had run for the 
state legislature as a Communist in 
1946, and Mrs. Arthur Bary, wife of 
the CP boss. Three days later, Mike 
Rinn, Colorado chairman of the Pro- 
gressive Party, unwittingly made the 
first public admission of dissension in 
Gideon’s army. In a letter to the Post 
denying any defection by Fisher or 
Sayers, although conceding that Sayers 
had resigned as Eastside chairman, 
Rinn admitted “a certain small seg- 
ment refused to accept them [conven- 
tion decisions] and continued the con- 
flict ...on an increasingly personal 
level.” 

* * 


Tue national convention of the Pro- 
gressive Party in Philadelphia struck 
the death blow. Charles Graham, for- 
merly regional chairman of the War 
Labor Board and Congressional can- 
didate from Denver, a labor attorney 
who was by all odds the leading liberal 
figure among the Wallaceites in the 
Rockies, was appointed to the platform 
committee at the national convention, 
but never appeared in Philadelphia at 
all, quietly withdrawing from the 
Party. Control of the Colorade dele- 
gation passed completely into the 
hands of the Communist clique. 


Colorado’s most famous party-liner, 
Graham Dolan, formerly editor of a 
Denver version of the Worker called 
Challenge and now national educa- 
tional director of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, suddenly appeared 
as a Colorado delegate, although he 
admitted he had no idea of how he 
had been appointed. Craig Vincent and 
Eunice Dolan, who had helped her hus- 
band edit Challenge and was a leader 
of the left-wing faction in the Denver 
CIO, were elected as the national com- 
mitteeman and committeewoman from 
Colorado. By the end of the conven- 
tion, it was clear to the disillusioned 
liberals that the Communists had domi- 
nated the entire proceedings. 

A week later, the Wallace movement 
was left with only a shell of an organi- 
zation, manned by the Communists 
and their friends and a few of the 
hopelessly naive. On July 31, six offi- 
cials of the Wallace Party in New 
Mexico resigned, asserting: “The plat- 
form adopted at Philadelphia demon- 
strated a refusal to treat objectively 
the policies of Soviet Russia and 
showed extreme care in avoiding any- 
thing that might be interpreied as 
slightly critical of the Communist Party 
or Russia.” When they attempted to 
get some slight token modification of 
the program, Frank Mims, member of 
the New Mexico executive committee, 
said they were spurned completely by 
Glen Taylor, Beanie Baldwin and John 
Abt. 

Among the six who resigned, besides 
Mims, were Camille McRae, national 
committeewoman; Rafael Alfau, state 
treasurer, and Ped Watkins, a party 
organizer. That same day Emil Berko- 
witz, chairman of the Colorado dele- 
gation to the national convention, re- 
signed, stating he had expected Wal- 
lace to disavow Communist support, 
and that “I cannot be a member of a 
party which welcomes Communists.” 
(Only a week before, at Philadelphia, 
Berkowitz had contended: “There is no 
party rift as far as we're cencerned, 
znd we don’t expect any.”) Four days 
later, three of.the top Santa Fé leaders, 
including the secretary and the pub- 
licity director, resigned. 


we * + 


Meanwute, the labor unions had 
been cleaning house, denying Wallace 
expected support or ousting his fol- 
lcwers. As early as May 7, the Mine, 
Mill and Smelters district council in 








Justus, Minneapolis Star. 


Leadville announced Lee Presssman 
would not speak under its auspices, 
because the council was opposed to 
the Wallace Party. In Denver, Eunice 
Dolan and her associates were stripped 
of what little power they had held in 
the CIO council. With the exception 
of one Communist, who had succeeded 
in disguising his party affiliation by 
being vocally anti-Communist and 
anti-Wallace, and who is unaware of 
the fact that he’s being quarantined 
by a number of the union leaders in 
town, there isn’t a single left-wing 
l: bor leader of any importance left in 
Denver, a major blow to the new 
party. 

On Sunday, August 8, the Progressive 
Party held its county central committee 
assembly in Denver. With only 200 
people present, many of them admitted 
Communist Party members, the con- 
vention looked more like a wake than 
a rally. Half the people in the hall 
walked out before the end, and the 
new chairman, in his closing address, 
observed woefully that there wasn't 
enough life in the new party in Denver. 

Elsewhere in the Rockies, the situ- 
ation is much the same. All the active 
Wallaceites in Wyoming could meet 
comfortably in a telephone booth. In 
the entire state of Nevada, only 48 
people registered as members of the 
new party, and they’re not running a 
single candidate for a statewide office, 
and only one for the legislature. The 
Wallace Party is a spent force in the 
Rockies. Once more it has been clearly 
demonstrated that cooperation be- 
tween liberals and Communists means 
political suicide. The interesting thing 
about the fate of the Progressive Party 
in the Rockies is that by now, almost 
all the liberals know it. 


, ~—sC«<MITLER’S VOICE === 

Stars & Stripes recently raa a 
story about a peculiar racket in 
Germany. A secret radio station 
broadcast what purported to be a 
speech by Hitler. Der Fuehrer ap- 
pealed to his faithful followers to 
continue working for Nazism, and 
asked for contributions. Next day 
a “personal emmissary from Hit- 
ler” called upon a long list of un- 
reconstructed Nazis and collected 
donations. This continued until Brit- 
ish Intelligence ended the racket, 
It was learned that a Viennese 
voice “artist.” Stefan Meszaros, who 
had won fame for his ability to 
imitate his master's voice, was the 
reborn “Hitler” and bis colleague 
was Helmut Riege, @ circus acre- 
bat, who collected the contributions. 
They figured that there were a fot 
of faithful Nazis who could be 
deceived, and these vaudevillians 
found it a way to make a quick 
buck. 

Such incidents, and there have 
been plenty, have given rise to the 
view that the Nazis are still strong 
in the underground. 
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S we approach the end of our war- 
A born inflation and prosperity. a 
few basic questions, largely neg- 
lected. need to be faced. Is our present 
relative prosperity the norm? Normally 
how high is our “high standard of liv- 
ing”? Is it the result of our capitalist 
economy? 

It is obvious to the non-statistical 
eye that the United States is the 
wealthiest and most powerful country 
in the world. It is almost equally obvi- 
ous that Americans as individuals en- 
joy a standard of living that is by far 
one of the highest in the world. Two 
crucial generalizations, that are fre- 
quently made to flow from these state- 
ments, require careful scrutiny. One is 
a generalization that is amenable to 
statistical study: that our standard of 
living is the highest in the world. The 
second attributes this standard to our 
free enterprise system. (The fact that 
the USA has more than its shage of 
natural resources is ignored.) And 
from this follow political and economic 
policy formulations of most serious 
consequence. Not only, it is said, must 
we conserve the remnants of free enter- 
prise in our own country, but we must 
oppose encroachments upon it abroad 
that will negate the good effects of the 
ERP. 

There is a prevailing and grossly 
jexaggerated notion that the average 
American “takes the necessities of life 
for granted.” This myth should have 
been exploded long ago. Quite a good 
job has been done on it by the con- 
servative Brookings Institution, among 
others. President Roosevelt did the 
much-needed popularization of our in- 
adequacies with his ‘one-third of a na- 
tion” slogan; but unfortunately this 
‘was very much of an understatement, 
since in normal times one-half to two- 
‘thirds of our population live below a 
“health and decency level.’ 

The facts in this field of economics 
are very sparse, and even those that 
are available are often inconclusive 
and subject to diverse interpretations. 
The best statistics available are those 
‘of prewar years. More recent statistics 
are incomplete. Furthermore, the war 
and postwar years are not representa- 
tive of normal times. It would hardly 
be “sportsmanlike” or meaningful, for 
example, to compare our current 
bloated standards with those of war- 
devastated Europe 





In making international comparisons 
of standards of living, one of the major 
theoretical problems confronting the 
social scientist is the choice of a proper 
basis for comparison. 1 shall arbi- 
trarily choose two different bases of 
comparison that are accepted as having 
a high degree of validity. 

(1) Actual consumption of goods and 
services may be compared. Indeed, 
there is room for much difference of 
opinion as to what items to include in 
such a study. Thus, if the Spaniard 
sbuys less clothing than we do, his 
warmer climate would be a _ good 
enough reason, and no conclusion of 
greater poverty would necessarily fol- 
low. There are, however. some items 
of consumption that the experts con- 
sider a valid measure of standard of 
living no matter where one may live. 
Th.: is particularly true in regard to 
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foods, since the science of nutrition has 
gone far enough to be able to set fairly 
definite requirements. To simplify the 
problem still further. sugar consump- 
tion alone is considered an excellent 
indicator of comparative levels of liv- 
ing, since the taste for sugar and its 
products is a well-nigh universal phe- 
nomenon, and the price of sugar varies 
relatively little from one country to 
another. 


Ranking some of the major countries 
of the world according to “pounds of 
sugar consumption per cupita,” we get 


the following: 


New Zealand 124.4 
Australia 117.2 
Denmark 107.6 
Britain 105.0 
United States 89.2 
Sweden 84.2 
Canada 80.5 
Average of 13 European 

countries 61.1 
Spain 26.8 
Soviet Union 17.2 
China ..... 3.8 


The annual per capita consumption 
of meat in the leading countries was: 


New Zealand 227.9 
Australia 201.3 
Canada 143.7 
United Kingdom 140.1 
United States 134.6 
Denmark . 115.3 
Lest the contention be made that 


these data are unrepresentative, since 
they stress products that go with an 
agricultural economy, | proceed with 
several items that are typical of a 
technological economy. 


A Look At Ourselves —-- 
The American Standard of Living 


By Charles Cogen 


Country Pieces of mail 
per capita 

United States 207.0 
New Zealand 280.0 
Australia 134.0 
Britain 142.0 
Canada . ? 
Average of 13 European 

countries 118.0 


(2) Probably the most satisfactory 
comparison of living standards in- 
volves real incomes: How much can 
people buy with the incomes that they 
receive? To answer this question, we 
reduce to a common denominator the 
average money incomes of the popula- 
tion and the cost of living in their 
respective countries. 


The most reliable and complete study 
of international real incomes is that 
made by Colin Clark, in Conditions of 
Economic Progress and The Economics 
of 1960. Here, again, New Zealand 
paced the United States in nalf of the 
period between the two World Wars. 
Clark gives us the following table, 
utilizing an arbitrary statistical device, 
the international unit, which enables 
him to compare the purchasing power 
of the equivalent of one dollar in the 
various currencies in 1925-34 prices. 











Arsoucu the United States led 
the world in real income from the 
beginning of the century until 1929, 
New Zealand went far ahead after the 
beginning of the great depression, and 
even Britain surpassed us on a per 
capita basis. 

The superiority of the New Zea- 
landers’ standing appears not only in 
relation to average real income per 
person. It follows also from another 
fundamental index—one that is usually 
neglected, the degree of equality of 
income distribution. Clark offers sta- 
tistics that show that New Zealand had 
proportionately fewer paupers and 
millionaires, with a greater concentra- 
tion in the middle-income brackets, 

There are some among us who would 
take for granted the exaggerated pic- 
ture drawn by conservative apologists 
for our capitalist heaven-on-earth. For 
example, the panegyric NAM pamphlet 
Our Material Progress quotes Colin 
Clark to the effect that the United 
States has the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world. This conclusion is 
justified only for an earlier period. 

But one begins to question the rela- 
tive weight that is customarily given 
to the influence of bias in the use of 
statistics, when we go on to consider 
how the objective scholars handle the 
thesis under consideration. 

In one of the leading college text- 
books on consumer economics, the 
author cites statistics on seven “indi- 
cators of consumption” in a number of 
countries. One of the conclusions the 
professor draws from these figures is 
that Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 


Telephones Telegraph messages 
per 100 people per capita 
13.4 . 
10.2 } 8.5 
75 2.1 
5.1 0.9 
11.0 0.9 
5.0 0.6 


land rank “next to the United States ... 
in respect to these seven indicators”; 
and tater on the usual statement is 
made that “Our scale of living is ... 
the highest in the world.” The amazing 
thing is that, by the professor’s own 
figures, New Zealand rates higher than 
the United States in regard to four of 
the seven indicators, stands even: with 
us on one of them, and falls behind us 
on only two counts! 


And now comes the profound Twen- 
tieth Century Fund survey, America’s 
Needs and Resources, on the basis of 
which Evans Clark, the executive di- 
rector of the Fund, states: “Our in- 
ventive genius, our organizing ability 
and our skills have given us here in the 
United States the greatest productivity 
and the highest standard of living in 
the world, enjoyed by the largest pro- 
portion of the population ...” On both 


REAL INCOME 


Per Breadwinner 
1921-24 1925-29 1930-34 *1935-38 1921-24 1925-29 1930-34 1935-38 





New Zealand 1150 1250 1236 
U.S.A, 1312 1523 1126 
Coneda ........i, 1262 1471 1141 
Britain and N. 

Ireland . 900 1086 1034 
Australia 962 1100 978 
Argentina and 

Uruguay 900 * 1050 950 
Sweden... 576 639 683 
Germany and 

Austria ; 600 643 606 
Italy cicsiaianis ae 390 400 
Japan .. 196 280 321 
tS 8 ae 170 285 270 
RD ie _ 110 _ 


Per Capita 


1612 512 550 530 710 
1389 506 590 43% 545 
1350 459 550 435 529 


1206 403 ~ +502 486 584 
1200 416 476 425 521 


1150 382 446 403 488 
800 240 275 301 367 


7380 279 292 261 343 
410 134 152 148 158 
380 72 102 113 139 
323 57 95 90 108 

= << 44 = a 


* Countries are arranged in the order of figures of this coltnin: 
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Business Failures Up 
WEEKLY AVERAGE 


' 








1946 1947 
The ber of business failures | 
per week is increasing. Highest | 


week of this year was February 
12 with 128. September 3 week 
is at 83. 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet. 
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scores — “highest standard of living” 
and “enjoyed by the largest proportion 
of the population” —the evidence is 
absent; and the generalizations run 
counter to the ‘best available statistics 


‘of long-run normal trends. 
* 


~ od 


Waar is the basis for this Con- 
spiracy to Extol the American Stand- 
ard of Living? Is braggadocio so much 
a national trait that it reaches up to 
the ivory towers of the scholars? 

Or does it represent a conspiracy— 
partly conscious, partly unconscious— 
to defend the “free enterprise” faith, 
regardless of the facts? Look back at 
Evans Clark’s statement. If we will 
cnly give full reign to “our inventive 
genius, our organizing ability and our 
skills,” we will no doubt continue to 
be the greatest—and the highest—in 
the world! 

To break in upon this pleasant dream 
may seem iconoclastic and unsports- 
manlike, perhaps even “un-American.” 
Why bring New Zealand into the pic- 
ture, and Australia and Canada, when 
it is so much easier to contrast our- 
selves with France and Italy and 
Russia? At this point the observation 
of Thurman Arnold is pertinent: we 
generally judge “unrestricted”. capital- 
ism by its successes (the United 
States), and planning or collectivism 
by its failures (Italy, Germany, Rus- 
sia). The planned, semi-socialized eco- 
nomics of New Zealand, Australia, and 
the Scandinavian countries, somehow 


don’t fit into this rationalizing dream. 


A challenge may be made to the fair- 
ness of our comparison. New Zealand, 
Australia, and Denmark are small, 
homogeneous, relatively stable coun- 
tries, whereas the United States is a 
large, heterogenous, dynamic set-up. 
True, but on the other hand, we have 
such tremendous advantages as our 
huge and varied resources, a vast do- 
mestic market, and a favorable location. 

At any rate, this challenge is irre- 
Jevant to our main thesis. Neglect and 
distortion of facts have become a na- 
tional trait when it comes to the com- 
parative standing of the American 
standard of living. And this iolds good 
straight through, from right to left, 
from the NAM to the Daily Worker, 
with an important stop-oft in the 
cloisters of the professiona] economists. 

Our moral is unavoidable: we can 
stand a goodly dose of nationa! hu- 
mility, that will make us see ourselves 
in a truer. perspective; and we can 
look more objectively at our economic 
system and evaluate it more honestly 
if we steer clear of the question- 
begging Conspiracy to Exto] the Amer 
ican Standard of Living. 


y 
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Peron Prepares 
For Re-Election 


By Victor Alba 


New Leader Correspondent in South America 


Mexico City. 

HE Argentinian Chamber of 
Lents recently adopted by a 

vote of 96 to 33 a proposal to 
amend the constitution. The members 
in opposition, for the most part Radicals, 
walked out with the explanation that 
they wanted no part in the Caesarism 
of Peron. But a little later they walked 
back again in order..to continue their 
fight. A minor victery they were able 
to achieve. Instead of Father Virgilio 
Filippo, : ‘who formegly served as re- 
ligious adviser te the General, they 
secured the appointment of a less in- 
transigeant cleric. But Peron was able 
to, proceed with his plan to hold elec- 
tions to a constituent assembly in 
December. 

This convention, in which the dic- 
tator’s partisans will surely control .a 
majority, will adept three amendments 
to the constitution. The article forbid- 
ding. the re-election of. presidents will 
.be. dropped.. In line, with the anti- 
Semitic tendency which Peron. has 
.been encouraging, he will. be given the 
authority to discriminate,among aliens. 
The President will satisfy great masses 
of his followers by making a moye 
ostensibly aimed at the rich. An amend- 
ment will be adopted giving the gov- 
ernment the authority “to control pri- 
vate property in accord with the inter- 
ests of the nation.” 

Thus Peron is preparing for a re- 
election which should, according to his 
intention, be repeated indefinitely every 
five years. Nevertheless the approach- 
ing campaigns will take place in an 





Repercussions of “One World” 
ia South America 


atmosphere of economic discontent. 
The abundant harvests in the US, 
Canada and Australia have left great 
Stocks of grain and meat lying in 
‘Argentinian ports. The prices de- 
Mmanded render increasingly difficult 
‘their sale in European markets. During 
the month of August ‘the number of 
business failures was 1230. This ex- 
ceeds all past records and tends to line 
up small businessmen against «the 
Tegime. The devaluation of the peso 
has started the tragic race between 
Wages and prices. 

But no one should get.the idea that 
the Peron regime is on its last legs. 
It controls the unions. it can count on 
the gauches and the landed proprietors. 
‘And it balances its internal economic 
failures with diplomatic successes. It 
has strengthened the ABC biec, it 
draws closer and closer to Italy and 
Spain, it counts on the early formation 
of an international organization of 
Peronist trade unions: In a country 
where immigrants are in a majority 
and where national loyalties are the 
basis of politics, these things count 
enormously. 
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Bur for the continent as a whole the 
picture is not so gloomy. Columbia, 
Ecuador, Venezuela and Panama have 
sent delegates to Quito to study the 
possibility of a customs union, a unified 
merchant marine (which already ex- 
ists) and a plan for cooperation in in- 
dustrial production. This meeting is 
the first step toward the establishment 
ot a sort of South American Benelux. 

All through the discussion of these 
matters important business interests 
have pulled against the success of the 
conference. Among them are the oil 
companies which contrel Venezuela 
and hope to control Celumbia, where 
tich, new fields are constantly being 
opened. The banks amd the copper and 
aluminum mining cempanies— all of 
them foreign — have exerted all their 
power to bring adverse pressure to 
bear upon the government. Fortunate- 
ly, the forward-looking leaders stuck 
to their guns. The Venezuelan Presi- 


“dent, the novelist Romula Gallegos, the 


newly elected President of Equador, 


‘Galo Plaza, who is a Socialist, and the 


industrialists ef Celembia (supported 
by. the Liberals and epposed by the 


.Corservative President, Ospina Prez) 


were able to vanquish the international 
opposition. In the monastery of St. 
Augustine, at Quito, the constitution of 
Greater Columbia was finally signed. 
The dream of Bolivar, whe was the 
creator of the original federation which 
bore this name, begins at last to be 
realized. 

This is, to be sure, ne more than a 
beginning. But it indicates that the 
movement toward federation in Central 
America and other unifying tendencies 
advance little by little in this fraction- 
alized continent. Other signs also point 
toward the starting of new ideas in 
this hemisphere. We note, for example, 
the approaching conference at Lima, 
Peru, and the replacement of the feeble 
Grau San Martin by the energetic 


Liberal, Prio Secarras, in Cuba. 


« +. * 
Devatuation in Mexico 


EXICAN affairs give cause for con- 


‘eern. When. President. Aleman took 


‘office in 1946 hopes were high. He was 
the first non-military president in the 
long and troubled history of the coun- 
try. He selected a cabinet of intel- 
lectuals and technical specialists. It 
was thought that he would proceed to 
increase and consolidate the gains of 
the revolution. The three great slogans, 
Soil to the Peasants, Nationalization of 
Oil and Progress in Education, were 
to be given reality. 

After two years there is perceptible 
throughout the country a deep dis- 
content. It may not endanger the 
regime, but it requires the application 
of radical measures. The Government 


is accused of having opened the doors © 


to American oil companies and of hav- 


‘ing bungled agrarian reform. The de-- 


valuation of the peso (from 485 te 6.80 
to-the dollar), which has skyrocketed 
prices and cut dowam imports, is merely 
the culmination of an economic policy 
based on the sacrosanct principle of 
free trade. The Government still refuses 
to establish controls and take over the 
direction of foreign trade. H is the 
opinion of many Mexicans faithful to 
the revolution that the only way out 
is the adoption of measures of a social- 
ist character. General Cardenas. has 
lost nothing of his prestige, and that is 
ene guarantee in this country, where 
the forces of the right and of the church 
exercise such power, that progress will 
not be toward the,rear. » 

















BEHIND THE BYLINES... 


There are periods when we on The New Leader staff become a bit 
discouraged. Our circulation never seems to reach the heights we think 
it should. It keeps increasing at a slow—very slow—and steady pace, but 
it never really gets to a point which makes us self-sustaining. Of course, 
the almost complete lack of advertising precludes the possibility of making 
money (zounds! what a thought!), but still The New Leader could be self- 
supporting if enough people subscribed to it. Every once in a while we 
get glum about this situation, but then along comes the afternoon mail, 
and a subscriber in Burlington, Iowa, writes in to tell us that the tocal 
paper (The Hawk-Eye Gazette) has just picked up a New Leader story 
and refers to “the whole host of brains listed on its masthead,” and to the 
general quality of the paper, in glowing terms. 


* * * 


THESE THINGS PERK US up a bit, and so we start going through 
some of the clippings we've picked out of the press during the past 
month or so. That always does the trick. It’s usually an impressive list, 
and it always pulls us out of the doldrums. We don’t need any meral 
support after that. 


It occurred to us, though, that perhaps our readers—the people who 
have been the mainstays in keeping The New Leader going on for a 
quarter of a century—might like to look over some of these recent 
references to The New Leader. 

of * a 


THE SEPTEMBER 13th issue of Newsweek, for example, contains an 
article by Henry Hazlitt in which he discusses the likelihood of war, and 
right there in the middle he quotes David J. Dallin’s column in The New 
Leader of July 24th. 

a /* * 
~t 

ON THE EDITORIAL page of the Sunday Herald Tribune, of Sex. 
12, Rodney Gilbert, in his column, picked up and quoted from an artic 
by Richard B. Cantor on how the Communist Party actually functions 
when they’re not putting up a front for popular consumption. 


* * * * 


LIFE MAGAZINE, to cite another instance, in its editorial for Sep- 
tember 6th, gave The New Leader an important boost by crediting it with 
recognizing and anticipating the difficulty we would have with Russia 
while the rest of the nation and the nation’s press was still calling Joseph 
Stalin “Ally.” Referring to all of those who had broken with the Com- 
munist Party, Life said it was “In the columns of The New Leader (that) 
one could learn why more respectably capitalist journals frequently re- 
fused to print the words of _ wee _— hell.” 


REFERENCES OF THIS TYPE to me New Leader coming as they 
do from all parts of the nation, and from newspapers magazines 
with the largest circulations and greatest reputations de a lot to keep 
up our morale. And they keep coming in, not only from this country, 
but from abroad as well. In August, The Voice of America—our overseas 
radio service which is under direct control of the State Department and 
the Army—hbased an entire broadcast on an article from The New Leader 
written by Stephen Spender. European papers, Italian, German and 
French, are constantly picking up and reprinting entire articles from 
our pages. During the past few weeks, the Italian papers L’Umanita, 
Critica Sociale and Fiera Letteraria and the German Der Tagesspiegel 
and Auslands-Pressespiegel have reprinted stories from The New Leader. 
Ev:n all the way out in Korea our reputation is growing. An English 
semi-weekly published in Seoul used one of our articles by Allan Dane 
as the basis of a column (all with full credit to The New Leader). 

+ * + 


IN THIS COUNTRY, many Congressmen have inserted articles by 
our correspondents and columnists in the Congressional Record, and 
the nation’s top flight journalists, the Neiman Fellows, in their monthly 
Reports for July, reprinted Ferdinand Lundberg’s piece on pressure 


groups and the news. 
* * 


IF WE WERE able toe track down all similar quotations and refer- 
ences to The New Leader, we would probably be deluged. But even by 
relying solely on what our readers send in, we are impressed. We thought 
you would be too, and so periodically we'll write a little column telling 
you about what others are saying about The New Leader. 

In the meantime you can de something for us. The fact that millions 
‘of people read reprints of our articles and refenrences to us in ether 
‘publications doesn’t help to augment our meagre income. 

wt * . 


IF EACH OF OUR reguler.readers' would send us one gift subserti- 
tion, however, we'd soon get our heads above water. Won't you do your 
pe today? Just use the handy blank below to send us a gift subscription. 
And remember, with it goes a FREE COPY of William Henry Chambertin's 
recent book: “America: Partner in World Rule.” We'll send the PREMIUM 
BOOK to either you or the person for’ whom you are subscribing. ~~" * 
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© Pete Kihss has covered the UN 
for the New York Herald Tribune 
since January, 1946. as wel] as the 
UN Atomic Energy Commission since 
its inception. He has been @ news- 
paperman for fiffeen years, working 
on papers in Washingion, South 
America and New York. 

XY — | 


NEW YORK newspaper editor 
A who tries to see the liberal side 


of things, announced ip a long 





editorial the other day that he would 
personally support Henry Welae fer 
President—although this didn’t commit 
his newspaper, or his wife 

He challenged statements that the 
Wallace Progressive Party “hews to 
the Communist Party line He offered 
this rebuttal: “The platform. for ex- 
ample, calls for limitation of arma- 
ments and a pooling of atomic energy 
control on an international basis with 
tie right of international inspection, 
a provision exactly contrary to the 
Soviet position and to the Communist 
Party position 

Unfortunately, the editors facts—or 
better said, his quite estimable hopes— 
were wrong. The Wallace plaiform 
said the party “will work through the 
United Nations for a world disarma- 
ment agreement to outlaw the atomic 
bomb, bacteriological warfare, and all 
other instruments of mass destruction; 
.O destroy existing stockpiles of atomic 
bombs and to establish United Na- 
tions controls, including inspection over 
the production of atomic energy; and 
to reduce 
drastically, in accordance with’ reso- 


conventional armaments 


lutions already passed by the General 
Assembly.” 

It might have been almost an ex- 
tract from statements by Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko 
during the 222 meetings, formal and 
informal, of. United Nations atomic 
delegates when they ended in dead- 
lock over problems of atomic control. 

For the argument is not over inspec- 
tion. It is between mere inspection or 
actual United Nations operation of 
Oak Ridge and Hanford, Harweil and 
Chalk River, French, Russian, Swedish 
or any other atomic production plants 
that may be built 

The United States and every other 
delegation which has ever mulled the 
problem in the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, save only the 
Soviet Union, Ukraine and Poland— 
i.e., 14 of 17 nations so far—don't think 
inspection is enough 


Difficulties of Inspection 


Tur Soviet Union is currently arguing 
for a system of atomic controls which 
would set.up an international com- 
mission, chiefly empowered to make 
periodic inspections and, in cases of 
.uspicion, special investigations. Actual 
operation of atomic production plants, 
under this Soviet plan, would be left 
to nations. 

Over and over again, western dele- 
gates asked Gromyko how such in- 
spectors could overcome specific prob- 
leans, such as possible illicit diversion 
© uranium and thorium—the atomic 
raw materials and their perilous prod- 
ucts. For instance, last February 5, in 
the working committee of the Atomic 
Energy Commission at Lake Success, 
Francois de Rose. of France, observed 
that a visiting inspector might look 
over books, and try to see if materials 
corresponded. But books can be doc- 
tored, and Mr. de Rose pointed out 
how hard jit. would be to check the 
atomic materials: 


The Control of Atom Plants | 


By Peter Kihss 


1. In mines. a visiting inspector 
might be teld a stockpile contains 
5,000 or 10,000 tons. But this material 
couldn’t be weighed right then and 
there; its exact content couldn't ac- 
tually be verified 

2. In an isotope separation plant 
producing Uranium-235. an inspector 
couldn’t determine from books the 
actual production tempo in a gaseous 
diffusion process. involving thousands 
of operations 

3. In reactors, the piles producing 
plutonium or Uranium-233. the very 
n.ture of the dangerous radioactive 
process would prevent access to ma- 
terial during processing 

But such questioning only brought 
this kind of answer from Gromyko 
(Feb. 16): “If we start from the end 


suspicions among nations and for pre- 
venting diversion of materials. that 
Jed 14 of the 17 atomic delegations to 
decide inspection wasn’t enough. 

Thus they came by dint of study to 
back the plan first proposed in essence 
by the Acheson-Lilienthal board, and 
then developed and coupled with a 
program for enforcement by veto-less 
sanctions by Bernard M. Baruch, sub- 
mitted by the United States to the UN 
back on June 14, 1946. 

That plan calls for actual interna- 
tional operation by international per- 
sonnel of the more dangerous atomic 
activities, As it has been now de- 
veloped, it would let nations or indi- 
viduals, under UN license, operate 
mines, mills and dumps in the atomic 
field. An international control] agency 
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by taking up the details of techno- 
logical process, not being familiar with 
these details of technological process, 
or at least having a very vague knowl]- 
edge thereof, I do not think that we 
shall move forward with much suc- 
cess.” He contended such questions 
were based gn hypothetical arguments 
and conjectures by the UN scientists, 
who, he noted. “did not have at their 
disposal any atomic material.” 

‘Inspection alone might have othe: 
repercussions. The United States sub- 
mitted expert testinony in the UN 
tect.nological discussions. Wilbur E 
Kelley, who managed the Oak Ridge 
electromagnetic plant during wartime 
L 235 extraction, described how major 
disappearances of materials had once 
seemed to crop up. After a checkup, 
investigators found “one source of this 
error was variation in moisture con- 
tent” between shipment and arrival. 
Twice there were large losses which 
Dr, John E. Vance, Manhattan District 
uranium specialist, testified. turned out 
to be due to leaking drains. 

Suppose international inspectors en- 
countered such losses. There would 
immediately be the gravest of sus- 
picions and fears, to say the Jeast, 
though the losses might be wholly 
legitimate. 


US Plan Minimizes Risks 


T was this sort of technological] prob- 
lem, it was this need for minimizing 


would take over ownership of al! 
uranium and thorium from the moment 
they are mined. The agency would 
decide for itself whether it should own, 
operate and manage any specific re- 
finery. 

But when it comes to the actual 
transforming of the atomic ores into 
the crucial nuclear fuels—U-233, U-235 
and plutonium, which Major Genera] 
Thomas F. Farrell testified could be put 
into atomic bombs within forty-eight 
hours—then the majority plan insists 
on international ownership, operation 
and management of all such produc- 
tion facilities, be they isotope separa- 
tion plants or reactors. 

Location and output of such inter- 
National facilities would be determined 
by quotas in the basic control treaty 
or treaties. Less dangerous atomic 
activities, such as research laboratories 
in peaceful uses, might be subject 


to imspection, licensing and materials’’ 


accounting controls—but only those 
activities. in 

Even such a plan couldn't avert all 
risks. Even with continuous controls 
in a single nation, there could be 
diversion of materials, The Royal Com- 
mission report on Soviet espionage’ in 
Canada contains a statement by "Dr. 
Allan Nunn May, British scientist, who 
worked in the Montreal Laboratory, 
that he Lad given one agent “micro- 
scopic amounts”—a milliogram of oxide 
of U-235, a tenth of a milliogram of 
U-233. vase 





But the majority plan would at lezst 
diminish the possibilities of subter- 
fuge, with men of many nations on 
hand at all tires. It would keep out- 
put down to a minimum for actual 


beneficial needs. 
» o ” 


Managerial Control 


Basic principles behind this plan 
were agreed to after detailed s icn- 
tific and technological studies back in 
1946. Those discussions were secret for 
the most part. Only recently have 
ineir actual records become = public, 
Taking part for the Soviet Union was 
a minerals expert, Dr. Semen P 
Alexandrov. 

The minutes of work on the first 
commission report show that, on Dec. 
2, 1946, when the experts talked over 
diversion from isotope separ tion 
plants, Dr. Alexandrov said it would 
be “desirable to indicate in a few 
words the reason for there being no 
immediate possibility for technical and 
scientific control of ‘isotope sépuration 
plants. 

The records showed Dr. Alexandrov 
said “that he would be satisfied if the 
following points were included |in the 
document: that inasmuch |§as., .isotope 
separation plants produced danger us 
concentrated material, the contro! au- 
thority should pay particular attention 
to this stage of production; that, inas- 
much as methods of production in 
isotope separation plants had moved 
faster than the development of svien- 
tific control of the plants, the com- 
iJittee was not in a position to indicate 
other methods of controls which m ght 
be possible. 

“He suggested that scientists of vari- 
ous countries might be asked to work 
on improving methods’of technica) and 
scientific control but, until those meth- 
ods were worked out, one would be 
forced to depend on manageria) con- 
trol. He would not like for the com- 
mission to say that it would be per- 
manently satisfied with manzgeral 
control. 

Language is always a barrier in 
international negotiations, and Dr. 
Alexandrov left here long ago—svon 
after that discussion and adoption of 
the first of the three reports. of the 
UN atomic commission. Western dele- 
gates who served with him in the 
private talks say he helped draft the 
first report’s definition of “manage- 
mett,” and meant by that actual inter- 
national operation. 

Soviet delegates who remained here, 
however, insist he was simply thinking 
of rules by which national manage- 
ment would take place. In any casé, 
his arguments are the kind which led 
the majority to favor “managerial con- 
trol—and to mean the actual runing 
of the plants by the United Natioiis. 

This fall, the United Nations General 
Assembly in Paris confronts the atomic 
problem. Of the 58 member nations 
41 will have to look over the reasons 
for the deadlock and pass judgment on 
the effort that has so far involved but 
17 of the UN countries. 

There will be many words spoken. 
and many of them at first will sound 
good to delegates and journal sts at 
Paris. But it would be well for them 
when they approach the Soviet plan— 
as it would be well for American 
‘ditors and voters when they approach 
the Wallace platform—to be caut ous 
anc probe around. 

It might be something like the Rus- 
sian cigarettes which Deputy Forelg® 
Minister Yakov A. Malik once gave 
ship news reporters. They were four 
inches long—but two-thirds was @f 
Space, and only one-third was tobace® 
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N The New Leader of September 4, 

William Henry Chamberlin rightly 

characterizes the refusal of a US 
visa to Dr. Hewlett Johnson, the “Red 
Dean” of Canterbury,” as a mistake, 
while at the same time expressing 
utter contempt for such intellectual 
“charlatans.” It is a curious coinci- 
dence that on the same day the London 
New Statesman published an article 
by its editor, Kingsley Martin, himself 
very much of a fellow-traveler, on the 
yecent “Peace Conference” at Wroclaw 
(Breslau), in which there is a follow- 
ing passage about the “Red Dean,” 
curious in its mixture of naiveté and 
subtle malice: 

“With his fringe of white hair 
flowing back from his pink and be- 
nignant coun:enance, with his cler- 
ical garb, his seraphic smile and his 
fine hands held up in _ benediction, 
the Dean is Hollywood’s notion of 2 
film star playing the part of God. 
Naively sincere, he is yet an actor 
te his fingertips. Instinctively he 
bridges East and West. Every word 
is Christian; every word is Soviet. 
His noble presence and mellifiuous , 
veice, soaring above earthly, pas- 
sions, but glorifying an earthly para- 
dise, turns the most secular building 
into a Cathedral and the most mun- 
dane audience into a congregation 
ef worshippers. Certainly the Dean 
preached the gospel of peace ‘on earth 
and good will to men. Certainly: the » 
reverent multitude desired, sincerely 
and with all its -heart,. the. peace 
he offered. Somewhat: ingonsistently, 
however, it is also being taught by , 
other, less angelic voices, that. peace 
on earth is only possib'e under Sta- 
lin and that only extermination is 
good enough for hyenas, jackals and 
other reptiles.” 

Kingsley Martin shows’ here that’ he 
can see certain things—-his’‘Vision of 
the seraphic Hollywood Dean is not so 
remote from Chamberlin’s — but the 
rest of his article proves his inability, 
or reluctance, to draw the right con- 
clusions from what he sées. The same 
issue of the New Statesman contains a 
letter signed by some of the British 
delegates to the Wroclaw Conference 
who refused to sign the resolution 
passed by the Conference, because even 
this “compromise” resolution; which, 
according to Kingsley Martin, ‘in- 
cluded ... many Soviet concessions to 
the West” but was “a verbose jumble 
of generalizations,” contained much 
unashamed pro-Soviet and anti-British 
and anti-American propaganda, that 
they found it hard to swallow. Kings- 
Jey Martin himself, rather character- 
istically, signed the resolution and also 
a short statement which’ repudiated 
that resolution and the substance of 
which, he says, is to be found in the 
avovementioned letter, ‘though his 
signature is absent from ‘the actual let- 
ter in the New Statesman. The letter 
signed by the “dissidents” is worth 
quoting in full: 

“We, the undersigned members of 
tne British group at the Wroclaw 
Congress, regret that we are unable 
ta accept the resolution passed there 
#s the whole truth. We deplore its 
over-simplification. The first duty of 
intellectuals is to be intelligent; and 
the duty of the Congress should have 
been to examine impartially the 
germs of a future war rather than 
to recapitulate the causes of the war 
which is finished. Two ways of life 
@nd of thought are in conflict 
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throughout the world and it should 
be the task of intellectuals to resolve 
that conflict by peaceful means. We 
feel the implication of the resolution 
that one side alone is to blame to be 

a waste of a great opportunity. We 
believe that though we are in a 
minority at the Congress, we repre- 
sent the majority of men and women 
throughout the world.” 

This letter is a typical example of 
the cowardly and sloppy thinking of 
some fellow-traveler intellectuals who 
find themselves at this moment sitting 
on the fence. Its first signatory is 
Prof. A. J. P. Taylor, a noted Oxferd 
historian, author of bovks on Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, and one 
of the leading British feliow-travelers. 
Throughout the World War II he went 
out of his way to put tne Soviet point 
of view across to the British pubiiec, 
both in the press and on the radio (for 
a time he was one of the principal 
BBC political commentators, but his 
ccrsistently pro-Soviet attitude proved 
iu the end too much fc: that institu- 
tion). Of Prof. Taylor’s part ir the 
Wroclaw Conference, Kingsiey Martin 
says that “he had come to the con- 
ference in order to look for ways of 
peaceful cooperation” and tliat, after 
attacking Fadeiev’s speech for the in- 
tolerance and hatred which it breathed, 
“he ended with a plea for intellectual 
honesty, tolerance, love and the pu suit 
of truth.” , 

* ” ~ 

Pror. TAYLOR’S own conception of 
intellectual Honesty’ must be very 
flexible. The Wroclaw Conference was 
a rather instructive affair. It was con- 
voked officially by a group of Polish 
and French intellectuals with the 
object of promoting peace and in- 
tellectual cooperation. It was attended 
by numerous delegates, undoubtedly 
chosen by their Governments, from-all 
the Slav countries, including even 
Yugoslavia, and by a sprinkling of 
Western Europeans and Americans 
“specially invited” from among the 
number of Communists (such as Pro- 
fessors Haldane, Bernal and Levy from 
Britain, or Albert Kahn and Ella Winter 
from USA), noted fellow-travelers and 
near-fellow-travelers. 

The “Red Dean” played, of course, 
a prominent part and sided through- 





® Gleb Struve, eldest son of the well-known Russian scholar and political think- 
er Peter Struve, was born in St. Petersburg in 1898. His education was in part at 
Balliol College, Oxford. Between.1922 and 1932, he served as a.journalist and 
literary critic in various European countries; he was also joint editor of Rossiia i 


Slavianstov, a Russian weekly in Paris. Later, he was a Lecturer and Reader . 


in Russian Literature at the School of Slavonic and East European Studies at the 
University of London. During World War II, he was engaged as chief Russian 
radio reporter for Reuter’s news agency. At present, he is a Professor of Russian 
&! the University of California, and has been invited by Harvard University to 
Seve as Visiting Lecturer during the Spring, 1949, term. He is the author of 
25 Years of Soviet Russian Literature,” “Practical Russian” and other works. 
In addition, he has contributed numerous articles to the Slavonic and East Euro- 
Pean Review, The Russien Review, The Listener and other English, Russian and 


French periodicals. 


In this article, Prof. Struve concerns himself with the recent “Congress of 
Intellectuals” held at Wroclaw, Poland. Last week, we printed a discussion of 
this meeting by Norbert Muhlen; in the future we shall return to the general sub- 


ject that this conference points u nd future related activities as they occur. 
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Lion's Den... 


i. By Gleb SErUVe cna 
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out with the Soviet majority of the 
Conference. The Soviet Union sent 
such people as Alexander Fadetev, 
Secretary-General of the Soviet Union 
of Writers, and the two notorious 
turncoats — Ilya Ehrenburg and David 
Zaslavsky, both of them past masters 
at bootlicking and innuendo. Fadeiev 
opened the Conference with what 
Kingsley Martin describes as “a ‘brutal’ 
oration” and “a declaration of war”’— 
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MORE THAN YOUR SLIP |S 
SHOWING, JOE 
Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


no doubt it was, if not written, at least 
censored and approved by the late 
Andrei Zhdanov. Fadeiev was later 
followed by Ehrenburg who denounced 
Western culture as non-existent. All 
this, together with violent wholesale 
attacks on the United States and 
Britain as hotbeds of “Fascism”, was 
too much for even such staunch fellow- 
travelers as Prof. Taylor. Kingsley 
Martin says with a disarming naiveté: 

“Among the British, Mr. Taylor 
was very popular indeed. . .°. If 
those with whom you are supposed 
usually to agree tell lies about your 
nation and your friends, you are 
delighted to hear them given the lie 
in a forthright manner, irrespective 
of your general position on the sub- 

stance of the controversy.” 

Reading the accounts of the Wroclaw 
Conference I was reminded of’ the 
title of the famous book, «published 
some 20 or 25 years ago by the ucil- 
known French criti¢ and’ essavisf 
Julien’ Benda (who, incidentally, \as 
one of the French delegatés’ at ‘the 
Wroclaw Conference) La Trahison des 
Clercs. : ; 

Let us admit that it required ‘some 
courage on their part to protest against 
wholesale attacks on Britain and 
America, and. to refuse to sign the 
resolution. But that is all. They were 
stung by the uniformly black picture 
of their countries painted by Fadeiev, 
Ehrénburg, Zaslavsky and other in- 
numerable Communist orators. © The 
statement signed by Prof. Taylor, Olaf 
Stapledon, Richard Hughes, Prof. Denis 
Saurat and others is a singularly tame 
affair. Did any of them rise to de- 
nounce Soviet totalitarianism? Did 
they defend those Soviet scholars who 







were recently “purged” for refusing to 
toe the Marxist line in the matters of 
genetics and cytology and whose cowed 
fellow-academicians thanked Stalin for 
cleansing the ranks of Soviet science 
of dangerous bourgeois elements? Did 
Mr. Taylor or Mr. Stapledon bring up 
at Wroclaw the case of Mrs Kasenkina 
and Mr. and Mrs. Samarin whose dra- 
matic story was unfolding itself in 
New York just at the time when com- 
rades Fadeiev and Ehrenburg were ful- 
minating in Wroclaw against American 
Fascism? 

Mr. Taylor is one of those who are 
very fond of speaking of the iniquities 
of the old Russian regime and of at- 
tributing certain features of the Soviet 
order to its nefarious legacy. But can 
he cite a single example of an ordinary 
Russian citizen, not engaged in poli- 
uical activities, refusing in the Tzarist 
past to return to his country and pre- 
ferring to throw himself out of a third- 
story window? Even before 1905, when 
old Russia became a_ constitutional 
monarchy, Russians could freely travel 
between their country and foreign 
lands, Russian writers were not told 
what to write (even if they could not 
always write everything they wanted 
to) and Russian scholars were not 
obliged to adhere to this or that scien= 
tific theory. Under the Tzars, anything 
like the Kasenkina-Lomakin episode 
would have had all the Taylors in the 
West agog with excitement and pro, 
testing indignantly. 

» > * } 


Dip Prof. Taylor and his fellow, 
British delegates ask Mr.Fadeiev or 
Mr. Ehrenburg about the fate of Boris 
Pilniak, Isaac Babel and other Soviet 
writers who have disappeared. 

Did they ask for permission to visit 
Soviet labor camps, so that they, the 
true Liberals and sincere friends of 
the Soviet Union, could bring back un- 
prejudiced evidence? From Wroclaw 
they should have gone to the British 
and US zones in Germany and visited 
the camps for Displaced Persons where 
they would have found Soviet scholars, 
writers, artists and plain Soviet citi+ 
zens who could have given them first- 
hand accounts of life in Soviet con- 
centration camps. But the Taylors of 
today deny even the existence of those 
camps, or try to justify them. All 
evidence that upsets their precon- 
ceived notions is unpleasant to them, 

Kingsley Martin calls Prof. Taylor 
a liberal. There is a Russian adage 
saying that “paper will stand any- 
thing.” Let us not forget that Stalin 
described the Soviet Constitution of 
1936 as “the most democratic in the 
world” and in the same speech ad- 
mitted that that Constitution provided 
for “the dictatorship of the working 
class”, and the elimination of all po- 
litical parties except one. The old Rus+ 
sian Slavophiles thought 19th-century 
Russia the only true demcoracy in 
the world. Names mean little unless 
clear definitions are atached to them. 
If Mr. Taylor is a true liberal, it is not 
enough that he should be nauseated 
by Fadeiev’s and Ehrenburg’s speeches. 
He must understand that the issue 
today is between liberal democracy 
and totalitarianism, that: Messrs. Fad+ 
eiev. and Ehrenburg, or, rather their 
masters, stand not only: on the other 
side of the Iron Curtain but, are in, the 
enemy’s camp, that all true liberals 
must regard them and their way of 
thinking as. public enemy No. 1. The 
question is not whether Communism as 
practiced in the Soviet Union is better 
than Fascism or Nazism—what matters 
is that both are incompatible with lib- 
eralism and democracy. And, whatever 
the difference between them, it is a 
historical truth that Hitler learned a 
Jot. from Lenin and Stalin, while in 
some ways Stalin proved:to be a brilé 
liant disciple of Hitler.. Today, a lib- 
eral who does not come out whole- 
heartedly against Soviet totalitarian- 
ism betrays his liberal faith; and an 
intellectual who cooperates with Sta- 
linists is guilty of intellectual dis- 
honesty or treachery. 
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GANDHI: "Patience and Quiet Confidence’ 


Reviewed by JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


GANDH?’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By M. K. Gandhi. 
$5.00. 


Public Affairs Press. 640 pages. 


Washington, D. C.: 
~ 


T is a curious commentary on American affairs that this book represents the first 
publication in full in this country of Gandhi’s famous Autobiography, properly 


entitled, The Story of My Experiments With Truth. 


First conceived and written 


in 1922, it appeared serially in Gandhi’s weekly paper, then known as Young India, 
and at last was published in 1924 in a handsome Indian edition which sold tens of 


thousands of copies. 

When I saw the first chapters of 
Gandhi's work, as they appeared in 
India, I was excited by the possibility of 
publication in America, and cabled the 
Mal.atma for permission to handle the 
‘material. He granted my request at 
once, and for a period of well over 
two years I published the serial chap- 
ters in Unity (Chicago), a paper of 
which I was at that time the editor. 
With the completion of this under- 
taking there arose the question of 
issuing the Story in book form. Here I 
encountered difficulties. It seemed to 
be the unanimous judgment of pub- 
lishers that Gandhi was so little known 
to the American public, and India so 
remote from American interest, that 
the volume could not be put out with 
any hope of success. The best I could 
do was to arrange with Macmillan for 
a condensed edition, prepared by the 
skillful and devoted hand of Gandhi's 
lifelong friend and follower, Reverend 
Cc. F. Andrews. Now the years have 
‘passed, and India’s epical attainment 
of national independence and Gandhi's 
violent death have made inevitable 
the appearancé of the original work. 
So here at last is the complete 





autobiography of India’s immortal 


Mahatma. 
* * a 

GANDHI’S VOLUME stands here as 
written a full quarter-century ago. It 
ends, without later amplification, at 
the very point where Gandhi stepped 
upon the stage as the greatest world 
figure of modern times. But it has 
none the less an almost priceless value 
in playing bare the dramatic story of 
how he came to do what he did and 
become what he was. In these mo- 
mentous years prior to his leadership 
of his country’s triumphant struggle 
for freedom, years spent in India, 
England and South Africa, Gandhi was 
seeking “Truth,” and therewith trying 
to find the road of life. 

It was in this extended and heroic 
period that he discovered the power 
of Soul Force, and worked out its 
spiritual discipline for a man’s indi- 
vidual personal life. Then, in the long 
fight in South Africa against prejudice, 
discrimination and persecution as suf- 
fered by the Indian coolie laborers, 
whose cause he made his own, he de- 
veloped his principle of Satyagraha 


into the potent weapon of non-violent 
resistance. This was a kind of re- 
hearsal, or preparation, for the later 
and infinitely greater fight against the 
Raj in India, and its complete success 
on a small scale was the sure prophecy 
of its ultimate success on the huge 
scale of his native land. What wonder 
that Gandhi moved with a patience 
and quiet confidence, in prison and 
out, which was the source of unending 
amazement on the part of his fellow 
crusaders, and lived to reach the goal 
of liberty which he had set before his 
feet. The Mahatma’s story is unprece- 
dented in history, and here is the ex- 
planation of the miracle. 

Gandhi was one of the most prolific 
authors of his time. The sheer bulk 
of his writings is enormous. This is 
his most extended work, the larger 
part of it dictated in person. It isnot 
distinguished as a piece of literature. 
Gandhi had none of the genius of his 
great contemporary, Tagore,. nor, did 
his interest lie at all in the fine art 
of literary expression. The Mahatma 
was always concerned primarily not 
with the form but rather with the 
content of what he was saying. His 
one desire was te be understood, and 
his supreme virtue, therefore, was 
clarity. The simplicity of this life- 
story is impressive and its frankness 
amazing. One realizes, as the pages 
turn, that Gandhi is confusing noth- 
ing and confessing everything. The 
sheer honesty of the book is its noblest 
quality. Take, for example, the startling 
narrative of Gandhi's early years. 


Even in his childhood and adolescence, 
this amazing man was wrestling with 
the problems and reaching the solu. 
tions which combined to fix the char. 
acter of one of the two or three su- 
preme personalities of history. «rom 
this point of view, Gandhi's Auto- 
biography, whatever its lack of literary 
beauty, must rank easily with Such 
great works as the confessions of St. 
Augustine = ee, 


‘Ir is aapectnenniens when one 
comes to think of it, that a book of 
this kind should have been written in 
the very midst of the author's active 
service of his country. It was at the 
peak of one of his greatest campaigns 
against the Empire that he dictated 
these words of reminiscence. Most 
men wait until their life-work is "done 
before they sit down to recall the 


past. Then one suddenly reco ects that 
Jawaharlal Nehru has done t > same, 
And, finally, one awakens to he fact 


that both of these men were prisoners, 
serving long sentences in British jaws 
—and wrote their works when they 
were behind the bars. 

This book is beautifully printed and 
handsomely bound. It has an elaborate 
and accurate index. It is not only an 
adornment but an indispensable part 
cf any first-class contemporary library, 
Above all, it is a volume worthy of 
Gandhi's immortal name. 

(The Reverend Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, of the Community Church,’is 
the famed theologian, auther. speaker. 
and fighter for good causes.) 





HOPKINS: 


Oxford University Press. $3.50. 


“Holiness and Creature-Love' 


Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 
’ POEMS OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS. Edited by W. H. Gardner. 


HIS book is an event—the first new edition of Hopkins’ poems since 1930 when 
I the second edition, edited by Charles Williams, was published in Great Britain, 
succeeding the first edition published by Robert Bridges in 1918. And with 
the peculiar mathematics of Hopkins’ growth in us, the single printing of the 
Bridges’ edition took more than ten years to exhaust, while the second edition has 
run through ten impressions. Now, with this third edition, edited by W. H. Gardner, 


we have a handsome, large print, and 
for the first time attractive volume of 
Hopkins. There have been additional 
improvements. Twenty-four of the 
hitherto uncollected poems, some oi 
them published in the 1930's in The 
Criterion, have been added to the Early 
Poems section, which in the earlier 
editions contained only a meager three. 
The second section, Poems (1876-89), 
‘ is intact. This is the great’ period 
opening with “The Wreck of the 
Deutschland” and inclutling all the 
“terrible sonnets.” (Hopkins wrote to 
Bridges that “Carrion Comfort” was 
a “sonnet written in blood.”) Following 
the order that Bridges set, Gardner's 
third section tains the Fragments 
and Unfinished Poems, but there are 
twenty-nine additions. And there is, 
for the first time, a fourth section 
which includes Hopkins’ translations 
from, and the poems written in, Latin, 
Greek and Welsh. There were ninety 
entries. in the previous two editions. 
In ‘this’ there are one hundred and 
forty-one. So we may say that this 
is a “definitive” Hopkins. 
oe 7 a 
AND fT WOULD be nice to report 
that with ali this work facing, in the 
same volume, the familiar others for 





the first time, that we have a some- 
what new grasp of the great Jesuit, 
a possibility of tracing the “organic” 
growth of Hopkins from the youthful 
imitative-Keatsian period to that of 
the Gethsemane agony, the sonnets. 
But these later poems are still fright- 
ful unique.. (Hopkins accemplished 
more, packed and compressed more. in 
the small field he staked out, the son- 
net, than those other masters of that 
particular form: Donne and Shake- 
speare. And then Hopkins had to sit 
on the sonnets to keep them from 
bursting.) In a few of the early poems, 
particularly “The Habit of Perfection,” 
there is a hint of the later great style: 
“Palate, the hutch of tasty lust, / De- 
sire not to be rinsed with wine... .” 
But one is certainly not much pre- 
pared for “our night (that) whelms, 
whelms and will end us.” 

After seven years of poetic silence, 
his first Jesuit novitiate, Hopkins was 
requested by a superior to write a 
poem commemorating the drowning 
of five nuns in the shipwreck of the 
Deutschland. Of this poem Hopkins 
wrote to Bridges: “I had long had 
haunting my ear the echo of a new 
rhythm.” But when he offered the 


poem to the Jesuit magazine, The 
Month, “they dared not print it.”” And 
how could they? For if Robert Bridges 
was constantly begging of the “odd” 
Hopkins a “consistent literary deco- 
rum,” how would the Jesuit Fathers 
know that the first ten stanzas of “The 
Wreck of the Deutschland” and the 
concluding three are the most mag- 
nificent organ-utterance in the Eng- 
lish language? 
4 «+ ci 

NOW WE KNOW a little more about 
Hopkins and his time. He was writing 
an ear-poetry in a time of unrefiective 
sight reading. Touted by the modern 
avant-garde, there is some irony in 
the fact that Hopkins is more a Vic- 
torian affirmative nature poet, heark- 
ening back to the period of Chaucer, 
Skelton and Langland, than an antici- 
pator of modern verse which has car- 
tied the tradition of “closet verse” 


to invent—what we would call “ra- 
tionalize”—his ‘ prosody, his “sprung 
rhythm” (“sprung” here Nr 


form, he said “inscape, instress,” for 
conscience, “inwit,” which certainly 
conveys, in a flash of palpable sens- 
intuition, the real process more closély 
than the abstract Latin word (think 
of Joyce’s “agenbite of inwit”’). Thes, 
out of the tension of holiness. afd 
creature-love, Hopkins’ work, no 
closet verse but written for the human 
voice and scored for recitation ,with 
long pauses and rests, “sprang.” Listen 
to this from “Hurrahing in Harvest”: 
Summer ends now; now, barbarous 
in beauty, the stooks arise 
Around; up above, what wind- 
walks! what lovely behaviour 
Of silk-sack clouds! hag wilder, 
wilful-wavier 
Meal-drift moulded ever and melted 
across skies? 
(Neil Weiss, young critic and pot 
has written poetry for Accent and otbt! 
publications.) 
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THE NATURALISM 47 SA 
New York: King’s 


Naturalistic Value Theory 


Reviewed by MILTON R. KONVITZ 


JMUEL ALEXANDER. By John W. McCarthy. 
“rown Press, Columbia University Press. 111 pages. 


HE naturalistic metaphysics of Samuel Alexander will always have a strong 


attraction for those who seek 


a systematic philosophy which starts with space- 


time rather than mind, yet allows ample room for mind and spirit. and even for 


deity and God. The test of such a philosophy seems to come when the philosopher 


considers the nature and role of values, when he attempts to find for truth, goodness 


and beauty ‘“‘a local habitation and a name. 


the two books on Samuel Alexander 
thus far published (the first, On The 
Nature of Value: the Philosophy of 
Samuel Alexander, by the reviewer, 
same publisher, 1946; the second, the 
book under review) are both con- 
cerned with Alexander's theory of 
value. 
- os ue 

DR. McCARTHY has written a read- 
able account of Alexander's views on 
values. His book should beer the title 
The Naturalistic Value Theory of 
Simuel Alexander, for, except in the 
first 25 pages, the book is not con- 
cerned with Alexander’s systematic 
philosophy as a whole. In seven brief 
chapters the author discusses Alexan- 
der’s views on beauty, goodness, truth, 
value, the tertiary qualities, and re- 
ligton. 

Dr, McCarthy seems to agree with 
my criticism of Alexanders moral 
philosophy, which locates the essence 
of goodness in coherence : “Alexander 
would have to admit,” he says, “that 
a Nazi or, Fascist state embodied co- 


It should be no surprise, therefore, that 





herent individuals within a coherent 
organization and was consequently 
moral, whereas a more loosely knit 
democratic state failed to achieve mor- 
ality.” I would not put the objection 
precisely in this way, for a distinction 
appears in Alexander between the co- 
herence of wills in society and the co- 
herence of impulses within the indi- 
vidual. These two versions of coher- 
ence may well be incompatible. Alex- 
ander fails to meet this problem of 
possible incompatibility. Furthermore, 
neither standard taken alone, nor both 
standards taken together, offer an ade- 
quate moral theory of value; coherence 
may be a necessary condition of moral 
goodness, but is not by itself the suffi- 
cient or essential mark of moral good- 
ness, 


The author disagrees with my view 
that Alexander’s aesthetic theory is 
pure formalism. Alexander's theory 
is not pure formalism, he says, for, 
while beauty lies in the formal design, 


on coherence of the pattern, “the ma- 
terial basis and the subject are not 
absent. Thus, Alexander does not say 
that beauty is nothing but formal! rela- 
tion. But if you wish to know what 
the distinctly beautiful element in a 
work of art is, you must point to its 
formal structure.” This is, in fact, a 
statement to the effect that beauty is 
found only in the coherence of the 
formal relations of a work of art. My 
criticism of this position is not met by 
saying that an esthetic object is mad¢ 
out of marble or wood and that it may 
have a “subject,” for an esthetic con- 
sideration of the work of art, says 
Alexander, is limited to the purely 
formal relations, the “congruence or 
coherence of the parts.” 


Dr. McCarthy also rejects my criti- 
cism of Alexander’s theory of truth. 
To Alexander, truth has both an ob- 
jective and a social side. Truth consists 
in asserting of reality something which 
belongs to reality; truth also consists 
in believing what the “social mind” 
believes. Truth, then, is a double 
coherence: coherence in the space- 
time reality, together with the co- 
herence of beliefs about that reality in 
the social mind. I have tried to show 
that the coherence theory is available 
only to the absolutist. To Alexander 
the test of truth, consistent with the 
rest of his philosophical premises, 
should be “the correspondence of co- 








PRINCE OF THE GHETTO. By Maurice Samuel. 


$3.00. 


finds his spirit in an alien culture, as robbed of his true culture. 


PERETZ: “Paradise, Punishment 


Reviewed by HARRY ROSKOLENKO 


New York: Knopf. 294 pages. 


Alienation is 


|' is one of the current literary fetishes to regard the Jew, who unfortunately 


mostly a study of nerve, Joss of tradition, courage and cowardice, with ap- 
pendages stemming awkwardly to elements that make for foreign i influence. The 


would-be-half-Jew, who only recently 
stopped denying his origins, is such a 
study. When his denial ceases, his trials 
begin. His former indifference to Jews 
is suddenly replaced by a heated na- 
tionalism; and should he have been an 
internationalist before, a position which 
most Jews usually accept and want, 
this position is suddenly swept aside 
and with it goes his alienation. Then 
he commits errors from the other side 
of the ledger. If ever a medium was 
heeded to provide equilibrium during 
the search for salvation, humor is the 
ghost exorcising man’s awkwerd at- 
tempts to liberate himself. 
* n “ 

NOT HAVING READ Maurice Sam- 
Uel’s The World of Sholom Aleichem, 
the forerunner of this study of the 
world of Yal Peretz, Peretz of the 
Chassidic tales, I find little compensa- 
tion in this loss. I come afresh to 
Peretz, yet not completely. Many a 
Winter night, as a boy, in another 
Wilderness, my father recounted to me 
these tales. Thirty-five years have 
dulled my memory, but Maurice Sam- 
Yel writing warmingly on Peretz re- 
freshes my mind again. Paying Peretz 
high regard, in two chapters, called 
"Devotion Unto Death,” after many 
humble devotions and apologies, Maur- 
iee Samuel enters into the spirit that 
tretz infused into his stories, into the 
leprechaunish figures of the Chassidic 
folk-tales, Suggesting that Peretz hoped 
that Polish Jewry would eventually 
etter into the main-stream of the Pol- 
ish nation, despite anti-Semitism, he 
Views it as a futile attempt. -if the 
‘iswer did not come before 1939, ail 
tame after, that. A European intel- 

ual, Europe never knew Peretz, 
ays Samuel. Literally the prince of 
Bhetto, Peretz had all the virtues 
the ‘restricted folkness: the Jocal 
Reality of his genuine simplicity. 
ugh he died in 1915, Peretz, 


25,1948 


“but only to the Jews. 





mourned by 100,000 Jews at his funeral, 
has now become universal as a Jew— 
He still awaits 
his European audience. 

Translated, though mostly retold, 
Maurice Samuel's devotion to Peretz is 
unique. Beginning with a_ biblical 
story about Reb Chiya, his goodness, 
scholarship and deeds, we come to a 
chapter called “The Secret. Places,” 
with its wise men of Cholm, theGotham 
of the Polish-Jews—to a sketch dealing 
with two young rabbinical students 
who, instead of going to cheder 
(school) went swimming. But strange- 
ly they argued, forgot to undress and 
bathe, and began discussing the nature 
of paradise, punishment and sin. While 
semi-undressed, suddeniy a woman 
came by, who taunted them, screaming 
that they were heathens to be swim- 
ming in the afternoon. They recognize 
their mother and dash off. The effect 
is total laughter. They had engaged in 
high philosophical discourse with only 
as much as a toe in the “heathen” 
water of the afternoon, when they 
should have been at school studying 
Hebrew law. 


But if we are to know the mind of 
Yal Peretz, particularly for those who 
are not familiar with his work, the 
following, exellent analysis by Samuel 
brings us to the rea] Peretz and his 
world: 

“I have said that Peretz’s consistency 
went deeper than his abiding interest 
in the moral absolute. It extended to 
his material. All of his enduring work 
is Jewish, folk-loristic. . Chassidic. 
Lovers of Peretz have taken this for 
granted; where, they ask. was Peretz 
to get the materia) for his moral re- 
searches if not from the Jewish tradi- 
tions? The answer is: he might very 
well have got it from his genera! read- 
ing. Besides, he had.a sound knowledge 


of Russian law. From his twenty-sixth 
to his thirty-sixth year he was a suc- 
cessful lawyer in his native town of 
Zamoshch. If we grant that while the 
thinker in him drove him to the moral 
problem, the artist in him drove him 
to the fable, it still did not have to be 
the Jewish fable; and even the Jewish 
fable does not have to be steeped in 
Chassidic and east-European Jewish 
folk-lore.” 


“There’s a catch in the last para- 
graph. It was the thinker in Peretz 
that chose the fable. With all his ad- 
miration for the moderns, all his long- 
ing to be European, all: his socialistic 
leanings, he did not believe that science 
had probed as deep into the heart of 
man as had the Chassidic rabbis. He 
could not accept the moral interpreta- 


‘tion of economic determinism. He 


would not let the sinner plead ‘I’m not 
to blame—it’s the capitalistic system.’ 
He felt profoundly that in the secret 
places of the heart there are small-but 
decisive freedoms, tiny possibilities. 
What we do with these possibilities 
depends on our awareness of them. 
And so, when he probed into the mys- 
teries of man’s behavior, he turned 
from Buckle and Mill and Marx to the 
Baal Shem and the Rabbi of Kotzk and 
the Rabbi of Nemirov and the Rabbi of 
Berditchev.” 


> * ” 


YET IT IS ALWAYS the rabbi from 
Chelm who best illustrates the mys- 
tical, humorous quest of sin, particu- 
larly the piece “All For A.Pinch Of 
Snuff,” which cannot be retold without 
telling the whole but longish story, so 
well joined, phrased and pointed. 
Through all of these stories, obviously 
selected for their special refrain of 
man’s folk-ways against and for God, 
the Jew becomes as one in his environ- 


. ment as any other people. He is a man 
. without the alien place, complete in 
_ his heart, as he is understanding of his 


world of the ghetto. If the ghetto 
integrated the Polish-Jew, he lived 
there with his moral princes, and not 
within the amoral] empires of the for- 


eign elite Jew.. When the Warsaw 


herence among propositions with the 
coherence among configurations of 
space-time.” I do not agree with Dr. 
McCarthy that this position would 
necessarily involve a mind-body paral- 
Jelism of a metaphysical character. Dr. 
McCarthy admits this, in fact, when he 
states: “Therefore, although reality, 
verifiable in the form of experiments 
performed within it, is one part of the 
truth situation, yet in addition there is 
the coherence of propositions among 
themselves as they are combined by 
the social mind, which makes truth 
true.” What is the truth relation be- 
tween the coherence of the experiment 
with reality, on the one hand, and the 
coherence of the propositions in the 
social mind, on the other hand, if it is 
not correspondence between the co- 
herences? 
* > oa 

THERE WILL BE other books on 
Alexander and much disputation as to 
the “congruence or coherence of the 
parts” of his system; for Space, Time, 
and Deity will always challenge the 
student and critic to painstaking study 
and thought of significant metaphysical 
problems. Alexander’s stature as an 
original, systematic thinker will in- 
crease with the years: his place along- 
side Bradley, Bosanquet, and McTag- 
gart is assured. 


(Milton Konvitz teaches at Cornell 
University.) 





and Sin’ 


ghetto fell, the period of Jewish in- 
tegration into an alien culture fell as 
well. In this fall is the, beginning of 
Tomorrow. The princes have departed 
with the people and they have left the 
ghettos to the past. 


> a * 


MR. SAMUEL devotes his last chap- 
ters, after many a wonderful Peretz 
story, to an explanation of his transla- 
tions. The title of one chapter is 
headed, “Translators are Traitors,” 
proving immediately that he is not, 
for he has made the incommunicable 
communicable. But how for instance 
does one translate the pithy phrase, 
“a sof an ek”? After you get through 
with the German “ecke,” you feel 
cornered without an end; you have 
not only lost the flavor of the 
end but the phrase as well. As a 
study in semantics, Mr. Samuel offers 
bis explanation of the Yiddish-German 
ocr Hebraic corruptions of the tongue 
and the after-effects. Neo-Yiddish, says 
Samuel, “is a language without nos- 
talgia,” translated as any , language; 
but classical Yiddish when translated 
Joses “stylistic grace.” Yet Peretz in 
any Janguage retains the germ of his 
wonderful folkiness, and Maurice Sam- 
ve] has endeared himself by working 
through the sources and origins to give 
us Yal Peretz in all the wit, humor, 
mysticism and tragedy of the Polish- 
Jews. A zaddig on his own, Mazel- 
tov, Maurice Samuel! 
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On to City Center! 


“MAGDALENA.” Music by Heitor Villa-Lobos. 


and George Forrest. Book by F. H 


Brennan and Homer Curran. 


Pattern and lyrics by Robert Wright 


and, while the love of the lass 
bosses the natives and the rebel whg 
will not be bossed comes to a gogg 
Christian ending, there is a loose eng 
where the French mistress-cook of the 
General murders him by having him 
eat himself to death, then makes off 
with his emeralds. The ghost of the 
General will haunt the Magdalena ti] 
poetic justice be done! 


The dances are swift but conven. 
tional, without freshness of pattern 
trying to make up in swirl and scurry 
and hip-weave and noise for what they 


miners were not properly equipped. 
The musie is doubtless good, though to 
this listener it lacked the development 
and integration of opera without any 
f the lively song-quality of operetta 
and musical comedy. Irra Petina is a 

actress; she and Dor- 
othy Sarnoff and John Rait are in ex- 
cellent voice; but they sang in operatic 
h means that much of what 
they ‘ould not be understood. 
Since was understood sounded in 
the main like a second-rate translated 
libretto, perhaps it would have been 
better had the whole thing been sung 


lelight 


ful comic 


styie— Wn 
sang 


what 


Directed by 


Jules Dassin. Choreography by Jack Cole. Produced by Edwin Lester. Pre- 


sented by Homer Curran. At the Ziegfeld Theatre. 


HO would not like to dig in the mine of Menotti? To write such a piece 
W 4s might be used by the City Center Opera or at the Met—and have it sung 
for a season on Broadway! 

First to seek for the Menotti lode—and who more fit?—is Heitor Villa-Lobos, 
most versatile dresser-up of South American folk music, who has composed every= 
thing from operas and oratorios to _ sccm ial 
songs for little children. Take the name 
of a South American river, capture the 
heart of the land through which it 
flows—romance in music and beauty, 


song and dance, love and adventure— 
and yours are all the emeralds in the 
mine. Such is the hope of Magdalena. 

The result, alas, is otherwise. The 


in Spanish. 
seemed 
except the 


this, 


“Gracias!”—an 


The 


(As it was, the characters 
to know English quite well, 
words “Thank you!” For 
they fell back on the Spanish 
absurd inconsistency.) 


songs of Gerhard Pechner, as 


Padre Josef, could not be understood 


at all. 
General 


Hugo Haas did good work, as 
Carabana, the emerald-mine 


owner whose oppression of the workers 
motivates the piece’s plot. 
* * * 


THE REMAINDER 


The 


is less happy. 
story, when not routine, is silly; 


lack in originality. The settings crowd 
the South American background upon 
us—with a surprising lack of economy 
of means. The costumes are gaudy; 
sometimes pleasantly colorful;  o¢. 
casionally, as with the dancing girls 
beneath the “Singing Tree,” downright 
ugly. 

Magdalena is a valiant effort by the 
composer. But, even with the aid of 





SI 


good voices to sing, he has not been a 


able to lift the ineptitude and lack of 
imagination of the other aspects of the 
work into an evening’s entertainment, 





oe _ 


——By Balph de Toledano 


Sound. on Disc 
Good and Indifferent 


ERE a few notes on some rec- 
I { ords — good and indifferent — 


which you may have missed. 














get their music only after it has filtered 
through the censores radiorum, these 
beautifully sung, excellently recorded, 
and well-chosen excerpts will come as 
a surprise — a surprise that so much 
winging lyricism came from the pen 
of the writer of the intricate and com- 
pact fugues. The Bach Aria Group, 
under William H. Scheide, have lov- 
ingly re-created the music, and Vox 
has lovingly embossed it on records. 
(Bach Arias, Vol. 1—Vox 367, 4-12” 


records.) 


Ot first consequence is the volume of 
Bach 


issued. 


arias which Vox has recently 
These are selections from sel- 
larger works and they 
prove conclusively that in placing em- 
phasis on the great Cantor’s monu- 
mental works and contrapuntal scores, 
the world has lost much. To that con- 
number of Americans who 


dom -heard 


siderable 





e : == ——— 


Next on the list is Igor Stravinsky’s 


Divertimento 
Fairy’s Kiss. 


from the ballet .The 
In reality a tribute to 


Tsechaikovsky, the music is based on 
themes of the great romantic and is 
a tender evocation of his music. The 
acrid and witty Stravinsky of the 
Histoire du Soldat or the passionate 
modernist of the Sacre or Petrouchka 


are 


hardly in evidence here. The 


Divertimento, based only on part of 


the 


ballet’s score, is almost traditional 


in harmony and color. The recording 
is good, and the performance forth- 
right. The composer conducts the RCA 
Victor Symphony Orchestra, and his 


interpretation 
definitive. 


must be considered 
(RCA-Victor DM 1202,3-12” 


records.) 
Match this Divertimento with Aram 
Khatchaturian’s Gayne Ballet suite and 


you will realize just how over-rated hard to catch and no text is supplied. 
this now-in-disgrace Soviet composer But even if you can’t understand one 
really is. For the Gayne Ballet is word in ten, the records are worth 
Rimsky-Korsavov and Offenbach with- the price— Piaf is that good! (Vox 


out 


benefit of quotation marks. The 


themes and the treatment are so der- 
ivative that a casual listener might 
well be fooled. For those who are stil] 
interested, the Gayne suite includes 
the Sabre Dance which popular bands 
pushed into the hit parade. Perform- 
ance—by Artur Rodzinski and the 
Chicago Symphony — is excellent and 
recording surfaces fall into the same 
class. (RCA-Victor, DM 1212, 2-12" 
records.) 

Some time back, this column de 
voted quite a few lines to Edith Piaf, 
the small, intense Parisian singer of 
bistros and broken hearts. Now Vox 
has brought aver from France fou 
more sides of her wonderful and moody 
songs —in an album titled “Monsieur 
St. Pierre—these considerably superior 
melodically to those in the previous set. 
Unfortunately, the French words are 


Spotlight Series 311, 2-12” records.) 





Smith As 


(Continued from Page Two) 

He served as titular head of at least 
two of Smith's fronts, the Mid- 
vestern Pastors’ Committee Against 
Communism, and the “Regular Re- 
Jonathan Perkins then 
vound up the with di 

closure that the Jews rule the new 


publicans.” 
session 


jixiecrat” party 

THE FINAL SESSION on the eve- 
ning of August 21 started with an 
»xhortation by Wesley Swift to 

irive every non-Aryan out of 
America.” After which, Smith again 
made some pointed remarks about 
the “deficit.” 

The much -heralded “surprise 
speaker” of the convention was then 
aonounced and escorted into the 
meeting by a committee of honor. 
The surprise proved to be Maj. Gen. 
George Van Horn Moseley, one-time 
of Fritz Kuhn, and now 
presently engaged in hate-propa- 
yanda by George W. Armstrong. 
However, an additional surprise was 
in store for the audience after 
Moseley’s introductory remarks, 
wherein he claimed to speak only 
for himself and God. Moseley, noted 
for the violence of his anti-Semitic 
speeches, amazed the audience by 
his assertion, that “there were some 
good Jews,” and even named some 
in that category. He claimed friend- 
ship with the distinguished father of 
one prominent Jew who is a favorite 
target of the bigots. Compounding 
the confusion, Moseley went on to 
endorse the presidential candidate of 
one of the major parties, as well as 
his rumning-mate, to the obvious be- 
wilderment of the audience. To 


confrere 
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Candidate 


“ase the disappointment, Romer then 
heartened the audience with a lively 
tirade containing such epigrams as, 
The only good Jew is a dead one.” 

At the ‘“Post-Convention Meeting” 
on August 22, Elmhurst told the au- 
dience that “Hitler’s only crime was 
in throwing off the yoke of the 
Jewish-capitalist-democratic inter- 
national finance,” lapsing into Ger- 
man for the latter portion of his 
speech. 

Another speaker at this meeting 
was Stephen Nenoff of Denver, pub- 
lisher of the American Commentator, 
who described his “persecution” at 
the hands of the Jews. From reliable 
sources it had been learned that 
Sir Oswald Mosley, British fascist 
leader, had heen planning to come 
from England to Canada by plane, 
stopping off at New Orleans on a 
transit visa, and by this means going 
to St. Louis to speak at the conven- 
tion. Immigration authorities,, who 
had been alerted to this possibility, 
reported that Mosley had not arrived 
anywhere in the United States. 

Largely due to the alertness of 
community leaders, the Smith meet- 
ings were marked by the absence of 
picketing, demonstrations or public 
disorder, thereby depriving Smith 
of the publicity he sought. 

Editorializing in its August 24 
issue, the St. Louis Star Times ap- 
plauded the efficacy of the quarantine 
treatment, and accurately summed 
upSmith’s publicity stunt as follows: 

Finally Smith and his conven- 
tion assembled—and they made no 
visible stir. Like tented Arabs 
they went away, all in silence, 

and no one was the worse for it. 


A WORLD-WIDE broadcast and a 
at the Waldorf-Astoria will 
the Seventh Anniversary of 
on Sunday, Octo- 


dinner 





mark 
Freedom House 
ber 10th. 

The 


life in the darkest days of the war 


organization which came to 


was founded by a small and deter- 
mined group of American leaders as 
a center and a meeting place for all 
who cherish freedom. It soon was 
challenge from 
America to the Brown House, the 


recognized as a 
shrine of Nazism in Munich. It op- 
poses Communism as well as Fas- 
cism. Among the early sponsors of 
this organization were Herbert Agar, 
Dorothy Thompson, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and the late Wendell 
Willkie. 

In 1944, shertiy after the death ot 
Mr. Willkie, the Board of Directors 
established a fund as a memorial, 
and in 1945 the Willkie Memorial 
Building was opened to the public 
under Freedom House management. 
This building is the headquarters 
of nine important national agencies 
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Freedom House: 


Seventh Anniversary 
By George Field 


Executive Secretary of Freedom House 


concerned 


seven years of activity, it is re 
ceiving recognition from prominent 


with the problems ol 


interracial relations, international 


understanding, better housing and 


schools, and other areas of Amet 


ican life. 


As Freedom House rounds out 
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spokesmen in Great Britain and 
America. On October 10th, at 12:30 
in the afternoon, Herbert Morrison, 
Britain’s Deputy Prime Minister, 
and the American Ambassador, 
Lewis Douglas, will speak from 
London; Paul G. Hoffman, E.C.A. 
Administrator, and Sir Oliver Franks, 
the British Ambassador, will speak 
from New York in a broadcast to 
be heard over the nation-wide net- 
works of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, and short-waved te 
Europe and Asia. 

In the evening the friends of Free 
dom House will gather at a dinne 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, where the 





speakers will be Senator Arthur H 


Vandenberg, winner of the 1% 
Freedom Award; Sumner Welles. 
Paul G. Hoffman, Harry D. Gideonse, 
Mrs. Anne O’Hare MeCormick, and 
Herbert Bayard Swope, who wil! 
preside. 
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Alice Pe 





Who appears in “Small Wonder.” 
ai the Coronet Theatre. 


ANNUAL RODEO DUE 
AT GARDEN SEPT. 29th 


Madison Square Garden, so 
accustomed to quick changes 
from day to day for various 
sports events, is tackling a job 
this month which cannot be 
tushed. It is the transformation 
of the arena into a Wild West 


corral for the 23rd annual World’s 
Championship Rodeo opening on 
Wednesday, Sept. 29th. 





The changeover construction 
job for the rodeo requires three 
weeks, and a corps of 15 to 20 
carpenters. They are working on 
the 60,000 square feet of space 
in the basement exposition hall 
to accommodate 500 wild horses, 
Brahma bulls. steers and calves 
which will arrive here fron n re xas 
and Mont 

Dick Donopria, Garden super 
intendent estimate that e ght 
thousand board feet of lumber Is 
required The lumber is = 
stuff,” he explains, “which can 
be used { otney grgrt dl COLli- 
Siruction when it Is taken cut 
of the Garden. We build alls 
to house 150 saddJe horses, and 
corrals fo 200 head of stock and 
15) ) It is the biggest 
}6D we handle all year 

The champions hit cow boy tour- 
Mament will run nightly in the 
Garden through Sunday, Oct. 24 
Matinee vill be given Wednes- 
days, Fridays, Saturdays, Sun- 
days and Columbus Day. Chil- 
dren wil be admitted at half 
Price Wednesday and Friday 


afternoon 


“FOR THE LOVE OF MARY” 
AT THE CRITERION 


“For the Love of Mary,” Uni- 
Versal-International’s new com- 
edy drama is now at Loew’s 

§ Criterion Theatre. with Deanna 
Durbin, Edmond O’Brien, Don 
Taylor and Jeffrey Lynn co- 

} Starred 

Directed by Frederic de Cor- 

Va and produced bby Robert 
Arthur, the picture features such 
Gstinguished plavers as Ray 
Collins, juga Haas and Harry 


I 









Davenport in in its special cast. 
SP eteseen, 
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VONDER.” A musica! 
by Baldwin Ber- 
bert Selden. L yTics 
ley and Biil- 
hes byCharl« 
Vilk, George 
Lou . Dir 
eiove- Choreo- 
ser Char 

George Nichol 


-arce “SMALL 


CUCU Music 


McG 
Sket 
« \ VW 


ected 


pie 


wholesomenes 
st pbuttercups and 
riginal move- 
opening chorus until 
down on 
Guy,” Small 
rewarding. 


tne ¢ 


In goes 
nary 
brightly 
ev ue 
but one made up of individuals. 
Separately, or in couples or small 
groups, they come. 
plaining. Things are bad. 
a Red scare. The Senate’s gonna 
investigate the House. Then—seze- 
ing one man deep in the dumps, 
they turn on him 
jhim “Count Your Blessings!” 
Which turn out to be consicer- 
lable. And if people were better 


dead, man; you're alive! 

This is, on the whole, a good 
country; and you settle down to 
| watch, on the whole, a good play. 
There’s a group of gay young 
ena mostly new—with simple 
| costumes, quiet colors, excellent 


fowy weaving rich effects with 


begins with a chorus, | 


At first com- | 
There's | 


At Brocklvn Paramount 





— 





| Ray Millano and Ann Todd share 


and sing to} 


| 


off in the 17-umpty-five: they’re | 


the new musical comedy | 


“SORRY WRONG NUMBER” 

HOLDS AT PARAMOUNT 
Continuing to play to the great- 

est crowds of the season at the 


New York Paramount, “Sorry, 
Wrong Number” is now in its 
|fourth week at that theatre. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tet parties to do so through 

ard Feinman, Manager 
et the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7.8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
7 East 15th St.. x ¥. C. 








R25, 1948 


The picturization of the Lucille 
Fletcher radio thriller, co-star- 
ring Barbara Stanwyck and burt 


|ture house stage shows; there is 
| none 


neat economy of means. Many 
revues make the mistake of bor- 
rowing the MC from motion pic- 


such here. But when sets 
must be changed, or it seems to 
fit. a sort of ‘normal neurotic,” 
Tom Ewell, drifts in, with a witty 


honors in Paramount's “So Evil 
My Love.” 
HURRY! HURRY! 
“SHOW BOAT.” Music by Je- 
rome Keri. Book and Lyrics | 
Oscar Hammerstein Il. Based 
on the novel by Edna Ferber. 





or satiric comment: “Marriage is 
O.K. It’s an integral part of our 
divorce 

that grows into a sketch, as in | 
the excellent travesty on best | 
sellers, and the “You're right for | 
me From A to Z” that tops off | 





the three happy endings of 


Lancaster, a Hal Wallis produc- ae 2 ) 
movie. Tom Ewell is a gracious 


tion directed by Anatole Litvak. 


is running well ahead of attend- | S™Miling fellow, a good actor with 
ance of “Road to Rio” and “fine # Mobile face. 


Big Clock.” The supporting cast 
includes Ann Richards, Wendel) 
Corey and Harold Vermilyea. 
Holding over for a third week 
Cavellaro 


make 
ning. 


ful charm. 


up the most of the eve- 
Mary McCarty sings (as in 
“Saturday’s Child”) with a wist- 


>| 


Song and dance, as we expect, | 


system”— cht | ° 
ystem or a_ thought in dances from river 


| outstanding songs of the 


Staged by Hassard Short. The | 
dances by Helen Tamiris, 
Costumes by Lucinda Ballard. 
Presented by Richard Rodgers 


—" FRESH MUSICAL 


Mother 





In the person of ‘Susie Stickney 
|who plans the famous role 
| Life With Mother.” opening af 
the Empire Theatre October 20th. 


5 a 


| ALL-YIDDISH SHOW 


and Oscar Hammerstein I]. At| CONTINUES AT STANLEY 

the New York City Center | Establishing a new record for 

There is litile time; it has but second A week _ attendance. the 
|a short return engagement—and | Stanley's all- Yiddish show will 
ithere is need for but little space | Continue for the third week of 
—first come this season, “Show |@P indefinite run. Featured on 
Boat” is as good entertainment as | the program is “We Live Again 
ever. This nearest to a classic | frst post-war Yiddish film, and 
among recent musical comedies | overture to Glory,” the Moyshe 
is rich in music, colorful in corny | Oysher singing cantor vehicle. 
story, lively in humor, spangled | Rounding out the all-Yiddish 


Negroes to | Program are two Sovie:-made 


wild Dahomeys — a continuing | Jewish newsreels. All of the sub- 
treat. A show that can give you, ao come equipped with com- 
in quick succession, three of the | Fete English titles. 


century 


|needs no further recommenda- ROXY HOLDS | SHOW 

tion. Following one another, in| The new triple entertainment 
“Show Boat.” come “Only Make/| program at the Roxy Thevtre 
| Believe,” ‘Ol’ Man River’ and | remaining for a second week ‘n- 
“Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man o’| cludes the new 20th Century- “ox 
| Mine”-—“Fish gotta swim, Birds | comedy-romance, “The Luck of 


gotta fly, 
I die.” L: 


the Irish,” 
and Anne 


I gotta love one man till | 
iter on come two more 


starring Tyrone Power 
Baxter, Ed Sullvan 





in verson is Carmen Marilyn Day has a|top-liners: “Why Do I Love! and his Harvest Moon bail win- 
with his orchestra. Others in ver- | more lively dash, in the clever | You?” and “Along Came Bill.’ ners, Joe Howard, Al Bernie and 
son include the Martin Brothers | “Let’s Commute’—they settle for a eae ee Ilinois Jacquet with his nign 
and comedian Jack E. Leonard. the subway; and in “Show Off,” et Xs ‘with os ease Let flying sextet on the variety stag 
scciciliatenSeact an usingly danced by Tommy | Sie, 4h PAs been in 4 Regi hese ss and a new revue, “Symphenette 
PAUL GRAETZ, PRODUCER, Rell Jonathan Lucas and Kate ri arting Spar Moa args on Ice,” on the ice stage 
Friedlich are among the others g—and a story that runs = 
RETURNS TO USS. lest A the scale from burlesque to melo- : < 
Paul Graetz, producer of the . wy h5 ntribute exce re ca ing, | Grama, belly laughs to father’s “SO EVIL MY LOVE” 
forthcoming “Le  Diable A weer nhc Pe a gels rat pated | tears, and vou have the — AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
Corps,” venue’ to New York yd oe SS ey a | hit that came along in 1927 10 The Brooklyn Paramount The 
fom an extended stay in France sab ce ' hold the theatre today. Go ‘and atre bring av ill: " 
~~ re he has just co npleted pro- | Not eve ry number 1S equally ee go and hear “Show Boat’! ncaa pag na Bee ong “pd be 
uction of his new fi’m, incent | lively and fresh. We could, for | Joseph T. Shipiey. Co-starred with Milland al Ann 
Van Gogh.” example, do without “Pistachio”; syynnznggggegeuyvonnanayuaagnncnennaystonsnqeongeaneee 7 Todd and Bercbiies Fit 00 wa 
Mr.Graetz returns to New York | and the first act satire of Yankee | lawn tuiunnurnnugnnat ian with Leo G Carrol Rarwsnll 
for discussions~ with Wiliam tourists being invited to a South | Huntley Martita Hunt and iay- 
Shelton. in charge of Graetz’s | An an land called Badaroma. | mond yf emer a ng peeriyer ai 
American distribution company B ‘ut ‘the revue its elf does with- Read supporting characterizations. ne 
A. F. E. Corporation, concerning cut some things we are glad to . Sharing ra srooklyn "Dawes 
the release of “Le Diabie Au | ™ss - has = gags; png mount screen with the Hal W: allis 
Corps.” This film, based on the and satire imstead of sex sug- Th N z. d 8 nie 
pata novel by Raymond [adi- | gestion and be lly-laugh. It recog- e Cw ea er ggeroes Mad ‘ae oe he ‘of 
guet. and starring. Micheline | Nizes sex, but does not flaunt it; | Pine-Thomas pictures bas a bee: 
Presle and Gerard Philips. will ne is ae Preece ee vulgar. It has | DUOUANONTYONUOONANANYONGONOOOOQGNOOOOOOOONGYOSUSNQENOSUONONOUANOENYEQHNANINEGHONUUEIE bt the popula ir r radio seria] 
be released within the next two | taste, charm, beauty, grace, wit. os reeee| nie —— 
or three months, after being held | To get all of this in one evening 
off the screen for more than a/|is no small wonder indeed! ee : — —— 
mel Joseph T. Shipley. |]! TYRONE POWER ANNE BAXTER 


Flatbush arid 
DeKalb 


sroontrn Panamount 


ANN GERALDINE 


| MILLAND - TODD: FITZGERALD 
in HAL WALLIS’ production 


“So Evil My Love 


Co-feature 


“BIG TOWN SCANDAL” 














Stanwyck - Lancaster ~~ 
_ | SORRY, WRONG 
NUMBER’ 


A WAL WALLIS Predections, tec fictare 


PARAMOUNT “KS 
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THE LUCK OF THE IRISH’ 


A 20th CENTURY-FOX PICTURE 
ON VARIETY STAGE 
ED SULLIVAN & HARVEST MOON BALL WINNERS 
JOE HOWARD - AL BERNIE - ILLINOIS JACQUET 
ON Ice Stage “SYMPHONETTE ON ICE” 
Starring ARNOLD SHODA 


R @) X 7th AVE. & 


oo re a seen 50th ST. 





























First Time at Regular Prices 


Warner Bros. present 
CLARENCE D AY’S - 


"LIFE WITH FATHER" 


COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR — starring 


William Powell Irene Dunne 


Directed by Michael Curtiz 


IN PERSON: Johnny Long and His Orchestra 
BROADWAY AT 47th STREET Ss T R A N D 
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The Unpalatable Truth 


From LUIS ARAQUISTAIN 


Tribune from the New York Nation there was a statement which seems to me 


I N the Open Letter to the British Labor Party reprinted recently by the London 


both incorrect and unjust. 


It is this: 


‘Bevin has deceived his friend Indalecio 


Prieto, whom at one time he seemed to support because of Prieto’s anti-Russian 


stand.” 


The verb “to deceive” has various meanings. 


Bevin misled Prieto, or caused him to 
believe what was false, or deluded him 
with false pretenses or promises, 01 
beguiled him by cunning or duplicity, 
I, as a witness to the meeting between 
Bevin and Prieto, am bound to say 
that such imputations are totally un- 
true. 

Bevin may have defects, as all of us, 
but according to what I heard from 
this occasion, and his be- 
huvior thereafter, he certainly is not 
a liar or a deceiver. If Prieto’s plan 
t reach an understanding with the 
Monarchists and all the Spanish poli- 
tical parties, except the Communisis 
and the Falangists, for the eventual 
succession of Franco has not matured 
as fully and quickly as was expected, 
it is not the fault of Prieto or Bevin, 
but of a sector of the Monarchists 
themselves, who fear that freé clec- 
tions, either before or after the res- 
toration of the monarchy, would fatally 
lead again, as in 1931, t» the Republic. 
They prefer Franco to that or even to 
2 precarious monarchy. 

If it was meant — another sense of 
the word to deceive—that Bevin has 
disappointed us, the Spanish Republi- 
cans, it is true that we are not satisfied 
with Bevin’s policy in Spain, which, 
however, is not at present the policy of 
Bevin alone, but the policy of the 
British Government, of the whole La- 
bor Movement, and of the great ma- 
jority of the British people as well. 

And it would also be incorrect and 
unjust to blame the British nation 
alone, as implicitly does the Open 
Letter, for the continuance of Franco’s 
dictatorship in Spain. As responsible 
as Great Britain for that are many 
other nations, but the most responsible 
of all of them is Russia, and there is 
not a word of blame for her in the 
Open Letter. 


him on 


The Spanish question is not an iso- 
lated problem, but a reflection of the 
complexities of world power politics. 
and as long as Russia persists in her 
very dangerous policy of willing a 
state of affairs which is not yet war 
but less peace, and keeps up the 
present international tension that may 
finally lead to war, it is only natural. 
though unpalatable, that the British 
and the American Governments should 
not be interested in a change of re- 
gime in Spain. 


If in this case it was meant that 





We Spanish Republicans know that 
the Communist influence in Spain 
would never prevent any government 
following Franco from being a more 
loyal friend of the Western Powers 
tuan Franco himself in case of war. 
But our certainty is not only’ prob- 
lematical to the outsiders and they do 
not want to take any risk. This is the 
real unpalatable truth, and not what 
you say in your comment on the Open 
Letter. Your argument that only a 
war of intervention could remove 
Franco, and that nobody could take 
the responsibility for such a war, is too 
unreal. If a military intervention in 
Spain were of any interest to the 
British and American Governments, 
they would or will most likely inter- 
vene there os they intervened in Greece 
and as they would or will most likely 
intervene in Italy or France in case 
of a Communist coup d’état in those 
countries. 

The unpalatable truth is that Franco, 
in case of a war with Russia, is con- 
sidered as a surer guarantee than a 
new régime, monarchy or republic, 
in which the influence of the Commu- 
nists and their friends would be in- 
calculable in the eyes of the British 
and American Governments. No matter 
how much we Spanish Republicans dis- 
like such a policy, some of us under- 
stand its causes and bow to it with 
resignation as to a historical fatality, 
the side issues of which do not depend 
on the whim of this cr that statesman 
but on the interplay of the tremen- 
dous factors which are pushing the 
world again to the verge of war. 

The only hope for a democratic so- 
lution of the Spanish problem is that 
peace at last will be firmy established 
in Europe. Then Franco will be of 
no use to the Westerr Powers. But 
peace or war is in the hands of Rus- 
sia. She, consequently, is the major 
Power responsible for the duration of 
Franco’s régime. Why not write an 
Open Letter to Stalin asking him to 
give up his bellicose mood for the 
benefit of the Sparisk democratic 
cause? Most likely such a letter would 
be ac inneffective as that addressed to 
the Labor Party, but no doubt at 
least it would be more just and, above 
all, more pertinent. 

London. 
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Fromm’s ‘Man for Himself} 


From HARRY HERSKOWITS 


To the Editor: 


IMAGINE that Dr. Fromm needs no defense from me but as a regular reader 

of both The New Leader and the psychologist, [ feel constrained to protest the 

irrevalent pedantry which passes for criticism in Mr. Herbert C. Feinstein’; 
review of Fromm’s Man for Himself. A few random examples: 

(1) Mr. Feinstein accuses Fromm and Horney of a “social Freudianism” compar. 
able in its “perniciousness” to the social Darwinism of Spencer Sumner, et al, 


I fail to see the comparison. The latter 
group attempted a mechanical appli- 
cation of biological evolutionism to the 
social sciences; whereas the former are 
known as the “neo-Freudians’, a name 
designating their revisionism from 
orthodox Freudianism — a revisionism, 
moreover, which represents a_ shift 
from psychological to cultural causa- 
tion. 

(2) Mr. Feinstein charges Fromm 
with “falling into the cultural rut of 
dragging scientific inquiry into the 
domain of ethics,” with arguing that 
the “human mind is natively absolut- 
istic’, and with advocating “old- 
fashioned moral monism.” In the first 
place, Fromm has ostensibly committed 
the heinous sin of allying himself with 
the scientific-humanistic tradition of 
such pre-Freudians, for instance, as 
Aristotle and Spinoza, as well as with 
all the naturalists and fragmatists of 
his own day. Ironically enough, it is 
Mr. Feinstien himself who suggests 
that the “only peg upon which psy- 
choanalysis can properly hang itself 
is the pragmatic method.” (His defini- 
tion of pragmatism, by the way, is 
loaded with unwarranted solipsism). 
In the second place, how can “scien- 
tive inquiry” be reconciled with ab- 
solutisms and rigid monisms? What 
Fromm actually maintains is that value 
judgments are not synonymous with 
mere taste or whimsicality, and that 
human reason, fortified by the “science 
of man”, must be the guide for human 
conduct. This does not mean, as Mr. 
Feinstein thinks, that Fromm counter- 
poses reason to “emotion” or “passion.” 

(3) The reviewer is constantly con- 
fronting Fromm with so-called con- 
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traries which, as far as the book is 
eoncerned, exist nowhere but in the 
reviewer's own head, e. g., the super- 
ego vs. the Eumenides, the classical 
vs. the romantic moralists, mutual aid 
vs. the brutal, psychology vs. ethics, 
man for himself vs. man for others 
(these words are his). Since he seems 
to be arguing throughout his review 
in behalf of what is popularly known 
as “experience”, Mr .Feinstein should 
be reminded that ethics concerns it- 
self not only with life but with the 
examined, and therefore the good, 
life. 

(4) Finally, Mr. Feinstein himself 
does a long bit of “dragging in” when 
he presents Fromm with Emile and 
Rameau’s Nephew and asks the psy- 
chologist to explain how non-“inte- 
grated” writers can produce inspiring 
literature. Since Fromm refers to Bal- 
zac, Dostoyevsky, Kafka and Goethe 
he is no doubt familiar with. the age- 
old but unsolved problem concerning 
the relationship between creative abil- 
ity and neurosis or maladjustment, 
between what moralists have termed 
the intellectual and the moral virtues, 
Fromm, therefore, simply cannot be 
contending that the “integrated” per- 
sonality is a necessary condition for 
artistic creation. He doesn’t discus 
the problem of the artist at all. Mr. 
Feinstein has a perfect right to note 
such serious omission, but he should 
at least not violate intellectual pro- 
priety by distorting the meaning which 
Fromm gives to the terms, integration 
and productivity. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Great Books 


From CYRIL O. HOULE 

University College, University 
of Chicago. 

To the Editor: 

Mr. Barzun is correct in amending 
my statement in his letter to The New 
Leader concerning the history of Great 
Books classes for adults. My failure 
to mention the New York experience 
sprang from no provincial jealousy of 
that city. I thought that the various 
programs Mr. Barzun mentioned were 


Dean, 


too well known to require comment 
from me. We at Chicago have often 
expressed our indebtedness to them. 

Mr. Barzun does make one inferenc? 
which is incorrect though perheps 
justified by my own comment. I at 
glad to have this chance to make @ 
correction. The ‘early Great Books 
courses for adults were administztei 
not by myself but by my distinguished 
predecessor, Carl F. Huth. 

Chicago, II. 





Is Nazism Dead? 


(Continued from Page Three) 
Germany’s home affairs, or in the field 
of international relations. 

. a ¢ 


Tus does not mean, however, that ali 
kinds or forms of nationalism have 
been done away in Germany forever 
Nazism was only one of its forms—the 
violent, brutal, and dangerous 
kind of nationalism. Other forms can 
emerge soon; moreover, they are bound 
to emerge in Germany, just as they 
would develop im any other nation of 
Europe, if it were defeated and dis- 
membered. During the last century 
strong nationalist movements devel- 
oped in one country after another. In 
Italy they became overwhelming as a 
reaction to Austro-Hungarian encroach- 


most 
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ments. Movements among the Slavs 
ruled by Turkey led toward their lib- 
eration; the nationalism of Czechs, 
Serbs .and Croats helped to create 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. Polish 
nationalist movements led toward 
unification of the formerly partitioned 
nation. Norway separated from Sweden 
and became sovereign. 


Nor are nationalist movements neces- 
sarily reactionary. Often they have 
meant liberation from a foreign yoke; 
in other cases they were directed 
against their dynasties barring the road 
toward political progress. Nationalism 
was a progressive force in India and 
Korea; in Europe in the 19th century 
nationalist movements embraced more 
than half of the old world; they: also 


shook Germany and led to the abortive 
revolution against the monarchies with 
their “particularism.” 

There came later another kind of 
nationalism, represented by Bismarck 
in Germany, the Slavophiles in Russia, 
Chauvin in France, “white supremacy” 
in the United States. The new trend 
reached its peak under Hitler and 
Mussolini. Our generation remembers 
just this brand of nationalism, and this 
is why we too often generalize and 
identify it with “reaction.” 


Much has changed in the war. Today 
we observe, even under the Commu- 
nist banner, sound movements toward 
national independence —such as in 
Yugoslavia and Poland. Nor is it reac- 
tion when Korea, Austria, and Eastern 
Germany seek independence from 
Soviet Russia. New nationalist move- 
ments grow all over Eastern Europe 
and in the Far East, and this trend 
away from the Soviet Empire is be- 
coming a mighty. popular movement 
at the present time. 





As the economic recovery develops 
in Germany, the shock of defeat wil 
subside, and a degree of calm will te 
turn. New national movements will 
emerge and there are no prophylactic 
means to prevent them. If they al 
suppressed .they will submerge 
find an outlet in guerilla action, in acs 
of sabotage, in conspiracies. Polit f 
methods are often ineffective unde > 
such conditions. Victims become heroes j 
Court proceedings 





ig 


become _ politica F 
demonstrations. An illegal press Sur fy 
plements propaganda by word @ F 
mouth. The great question is what f 
political color these movements E 
assume in domestic and internation’ }) 
affairs. It is not a foregone conclusia 
that they will have to follow the pat) 
of Bismarck and Hitler. 


This is one of the most crucial pro 
lems of our time. It still remains ope 
and so long as it is open, much ca® 
done to influence future develo: 

This is the task for a really far-sig™ 
foreign policy. : e 
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THE RAND SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 East (5th Street, N. Y.3 


ALgonquin 4-3094 - 5-6 


FALL TERM BEGINS 


Monday, Sept. 27, 1948 


Register now for these 


distinguished courses 


The Control of Public Opinion ® 
The American Newspaper ® Under- 
standable Psychiatry * 
and Family Relationships ® Under- 
standing Current Events * World 
and World Peace ® 
Econamics.and Planning * Socialist 
Movements in America * Philoso- 
phy and Living ® The Arts Under 
Dictatorship ® Introduction to Mod- 
ern Art © The Basic Works of: Liter- 
‘ary Criticism ® The Plays of Shake- 
epenre..? The Russian Drama and 
Short Story © Writer's Workshop ® 
Traditions of Western Music ® The 
Film as a Social Force * Labor Leg- 
islation’ ¢ Anatomy of Labor Ar- 
bitration © Job Techniques ® Labor- 
Public 
Speaking ® Parliamentary Practice 


* Russian ® Spanish © English 
(See bulletin for other courses) 


Psychiatry 


Government 


Management Relations ° 


Partial list of more.than 100 
instructors and guest 


lecturers 


William Barrett * Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley ® Norman Cousins ® Ken- 
neth Crawford ® Francis Downing ® 
Alexander Eltman ® James T. Far- 
rell © William Gomberg * Clement 
Greenberg © Leland E. Hinsie, M.D. 
* L. Clovis Hirning, M.D. ® Sidney 
Hook * .Robert Hudson ® Michael 
Karpovitch ® Dorothy Kenyon ® 
Harry W. Laidler © Hal Lehrman ® 
Williard A. Lewis ® Julius Manson 
* Cord Meyer, Jr. © Nicholas Nabo- 
kov ® Burton Raecoe * Ruth Bryan 
Rohde ® Meyer Schapiro ® J. Sal- 
wyn Schapiro ® Fritz Sternberg ® Ed 
Sullivan ® Elias L. Tartak © Norman 
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Loyalty and Unity 


(Continued from Pace One) 
tain a reasonable or an adequate 
standard of living, and (Congress) 
cannot, therefore, support a_ policy 
designed to ‘stabilize wages at their 
present levels.” 

The Communist resolution struck at 
-he base of the Government's present 
policy, which is basically one of volun- 
tary limitation of wage demands by 
the unions, and of voluntary limitation 
of dividends by the capitalists. In 
any other country but Britain, such a 
voluntary program might seem to have 
little chance of success. Wage demands, 
while they continue, have been in 
f ct considerably moderated since the 
policy went into effect. In terms of 
issued capital, the proportion of com- 
panies reporting up to August 18 which 
have declared the same or a lower rate 
of dividend (as compared with a year 
ago) is 93.5 percent. Both prices and 
wages have increased slowly. wages 
lagging slightly behind; but the lag is 
due to the higher taxes on tobacco and 
beer, which figure in the cost-of-living 
index.. So the .Government can claim 
considerable success in its efforts, and 
this was reflected in the 5,200,000 to 
2,200,000 yote by which the Communist. 
sponsored resolution was reie:ted, 


Taken literally, even the majority 
resolution could cause the Government 
no little trouble. For it implies that 
an increase in real wages is possible 
‘at the present time in Britain, in face 
of the fact that each British family is 
already living well beyond its income 
(the gap being filled primarily by 
American aid). Only a significant in- 
crease in productivity per worker can 
improve, or even maintain, the British 
standard of living. This is the point 
which Sir Stafford Cripps strongly 
underlined. It must come, he said, 
either by the use of more brawn or 
more brains, and he himself preferred 
the use of brains. It is here that the 
new joint Anglo-American council on 
productivity can do useful work 


* * * 


Workers and Management 


Tue other chief domestic issue was 
the question of the role workers should 
play in nationalized industries. In 
1944 the Trades Union Congress re- 


jected ‘“workers’ control”: that is, the 
;election to the -governing boards of 
nationalized industries of persons rep- 
resenting the workers and. responsible 
to them. This marked the conclusion 


of a debate that has been going on for 
many years. Against the strong emo- 
tional appeal of “workers control” 
powerful arguments were put. Indus- 
tries, it was said, should be controlled 
by the community as a whole, through 
Parliament. Moreover, if the unions 
were involved in actual industrial 
management, they would lose their 
independence and hence their bargain- 
ing power. 

In place of “workers’ control,” the 
Trades Union Congress advocates what 
it calls “workers’ participation in con- 
trol.” By this they mean joint con- 
sultation committees, made up of 
worker and management representa- 
tives, at all levels from national head- 
quarters down to the smallest unit. 


Only the Postoffice Workers Union 
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still sticks to the slogan “workers con- 
trol,” and they were not able to carry 
with them their principal sister union 
(the Postoffice Engineering Union), let 
alone Congress as a whole. But there 
was sufficient ferment to ensure the 
unanimous passage of a_ resolution 
calling for a speed-up of the “workers’ 
participation” ‘program, and stressing 
that persons appointed to the directing 
boards of nationalized industries must 
possess “proved ability and belief in 
the policy of nationalization.” 


It was a serious and responsible 
gathering, this year’s Trade Union Con- 
gress. The emphasis was all on loyalty 
and unity. For, more and more, all 
thoughts and all efforts are being di- 
rected towards the next General Elec- 
tion, expected in 1950. This may well 
be the most critical election in the 
entire history of the. British labor 
movement, and the TUC was deter- 
mined. to do everything in its power 
to win it. 





Debs Dinner: We are prepared to 
seat one thousand trade uniénists 
arid Social Democrats at the banquet 
hall to celebrate the birth of Eugene 
Victor Debs on Armistice Day, Ne- 


vember 11, 7:00 p. m. 


Reservation cards are being mailed 
to all branches of the S.D.F., trade 
unions, Workmen’s Circle branches 
and friendly groups. 

Competition among S.D.F. branclLes 
for the honor of selling the greatest 
number of tickets is keen. At the 
next meeting of your branch make 
this a special order of business. The 
success of this banquet depends upon 
S.D.F. branches. 

We have prepared an elaborate 
program. This will be the most in- 
spiring banquet we have held in a 
long time. Sell stamps. Sell tickets. 
Make your reservations early. 


Write the S.D.F., 7 East 15th St. 
New York. Call ALgonquin 4-2620 














SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Eastern Regional Convention: Min- 
utes, decisions and resolutions of the 
successful three-day convention held 
during the last week-end will be sent 
to locals and branches. . . . Algernon 
Lee, National Chairman, received an 
ovation at the Convention upon infor- 
mation disclosed that he had reached 
his 75th Birthday. . 

NEW YORK CITY 

Roads to Freedom: WEVD, Sunday, 
10 to 10:30 p. m., Sept. 26, topic: “Is 
Stalinism Red Fascism?” Speakers: 
Isarel Feinberg, Manager, Cloak Joint 
Board, ILGWU; Peter Hoguet, counsel 
for Common Cause in Kasenkina Case; 
Liston M. Oak, Managing Editor, New 
Leader. ... Program for Sunday, Octo- 
ber 3, topic: “How Can We Beat In- 
flation?” Speakers: A. A. Berle, Jr., 
Chairman, Liberal Party; Daniel Bell, 
Fortune Magazine. . . . Convention 


Committee on Organization and Educa- 
tion meets Monday, Sept. 27, in Room 


200, 7 East 15th St., 6:30 p. m. . City 
Executive Committee meets Wednes- 
day, Sept. 29, 7:30 p. m. . . . August 
Claessens East Bronx Branch meeis 
Monday, Sept. 27, 8:30 p. m., at 862 
E. Tremont Ave., Report on the Con- 
vention. . . . William Karlin Branch 
meets Monday, Sept. 27, 8:30 p. m. at 
Sarah Rutes, 849 Linden Blvad. Report 
and discussion on Convention. .. . 
Social Democratic Youth will meet on 
Tuesday, Sept. 28, 8:00 p. m. Room 601, 
Guest speaker. ., German Bazaar: 
November 19, 20, 21, for the benefit 
of German Social Democrats, trade 
union relief... . 


——THOSE BOURGEOIS PIGS — 

Homer Bigart reporfs from Bel- 
grade that the Tito Government has 
raided “kulak” farms and confiscated 
swine for state farms, where, ac- 
cording to Marxist theory. they will 
multiply faster. Bigart further 
writes that the secret police charge 
that the kulaks have trained their 
pigs to hide when police approach 
and remain hidden without grunt- 
ing until the police depart. 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take. 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting. laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly, , 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently, And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Still only 10¢. Family size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 











Appeasement Record 


LOWLY but surely the tragic and fatuous 

record of America’s policy of unconditional 

appeasement of the Soviet during the late 
war is being uncovered. There is still need for 
more light on some dark places. But many 
things which were obscure in the fog of war- 
time propaganda and hysteria become painfully 
clear in the atmosphere of a peace that has 
been lost. 

That we are not living and have little pros- 
pect of living in a state of genuine interna- 
tional peace and security should be plain by 
this time to the most obtuse mind. It should be 
equally plain that the failure to achieve peace 
aod security is very largely a product of two 
cardinal errors of United States wartime di- 
plomacy. The first of these errors was the 
policy of submission to Moscow. The second 
was the philosophy of blind, vindictive destruc- 
tionism which governed the first phase of the 
postwar treatment of Germany and, to a lesser 
extent, of Japan. It would hardly be an ex- 
aggeration to say that nine-tenths of the present 
energy of the State Department is being de- 
voted to an effort to repair the bad effects of 
these two policies on the prospects of a politi- 
cally pacified and economically stable world 

Important historical revelations about the 
origin of the appeasement policy are to be 
found in two articles which William C. Bullitt 
contributed to Life magazine under the appro- 
priate title, “The Lost Peace.” Bullitt’s testi- 
mony is especially valuable because for some 
years he was not only in the diplomatic service, 
as ambassador first to the Soviet Union, then 
to France, but was also in the inner circle of 
Roosevelt's trusted intimate counsellors. In his 
post at Paris he was always free to pick up the 
telephone and talk directly to the President. 

Sullitt asserts that the President, under the 
influence of Harry Hopkins, adopted the fol- 
lowing four-point plan for dealing with Stalin 
during the war: 

1—To give Stalin without stint or limit every- 
thing he asked for the prosecution of the war 
and to refrain from asking Stalin for anything 
in return. 

”—To persuade Stalin to adhere to statements 
of general aims, like the Atlantic Charter. 

3—To let Stalin know that the influence of 
the White House was being used to encourage 
American public opinion to take a _ favor- 
abie view of the Soviet Government 

4—To meet Stalin face to face and persuade 
him into an acceptance of decent ways and 
democratic principles. 

. « 


CerrAINLy every one of these tour points 
was illustrated in the American attitude to- 
ward Moscow during the war. Bullitt protested 
against this course as futile and dangerous 
appeasement. At the end of a three-hour dis- 
cussion of a memorandum which Bullitt pre- 
pared, Roosevelt made the following statement, 
which Bullitt puts in direct quotation marks: 

“I don’t dispute your facts, they are accurate. 
I don’t dispute the logic of your reasoning. 1 
just have a hunch that Stalin is not that kind 
of.a man. Harry [Hopkins] says he’s not and 
that he doesn’t want anything but security fer 
his country, and I think that if I give him 
everything I possibly can and ask nothing from 
him in return, noblesse oblige, he won't try to 
annex anything and will work with me for a 
world of democracy and peace.” 

So, on the basis of a “hunch” inspired by a 
man even more ignorant of Soviet Communist 
politics, economics and underlying philosophy 

, than he was, Roosevelt committed the United 
States to a course the disastrous bankruptcy of 
which is now evident to the whole world. 

A good deal of corroborative evidence for the 
view that Hopkins was the architect of the 


appeasement policy is to be found in the Hop- 
kins private papers, although the editor of these 
papers, Robert E. Sherwood, makes every 
attempt to present Hopkins in an attractive 
light. 

At Yalta, Hopkins went on record, in a note 
to Roosevelt, as feeling that the Russians had 
given in a great deal. And in his final appease- 





ment exploit, his trip to Moscow in June, 1945, 
Hopkins, instead of standing firmly for prac. 
tical steps that would implement the Soviet 
Yalta pledge to respect Polish independence, 4 
let himself be taken in by a line of double. 
talk from Stalin that was a deserved insult to* 
his intelligence. At a time when the Soviet | 
military authorities and their Polish Red Quis- 

lings were carrying on a reign of terror against | 
Polish patriots and had treacherously arrested, 

in violation of a safe conduct, the leaders of 

the Polish underground, Stalin soothingly as- 7 
sured Hopkins that “we are agreed on free 

elections and no one intended to interfere with 

the Polish people.” 



















The name of Hopkins is identified with.a_ 
sorry and humiliating chapter in American | 
diplomatic history, a chapter to which dense ™ 
ignorance, wishful-thinking and _ sentimental ‘ 
sympathy with the Soviet brand of totali- 7 
tarianism all made their contributions. That 7 
chapter is closed forever, we may hope. 





Editorials— 


The Murder of Bernadotte 


HE MURDER of Count Bernadotte by 

Sternists has been almost universally con- 

demned as a monstrous crime. It is a mad 
deed wholly without justification and without 
the slightest benefit to anyone. Indeed for the 
Sternists themselves, the act is suicidal. The 
campaign which has been waged against them 
and other terrorists by the state of Israel will 
now be intensified to the point where they will 
be eliminated. No civilized person can condone 
the existence of terrorism of this sort anywhere 
by anyone. Israel has already taken measures 


to stamp out this cancerous element in the | 


new nation. 

As all perceptive commentators have said, 
the crime must be viewed in context. The ter- 
rorists must not be allowed to succeed in 
throwing the entire Middle East and the UN 
into disruption. Some facts are painfully clear. 
The Sternists have committed perhaps the 
greatest crime of all against Israel itself, which 
is not surprising since they hold the present 
Ben-Gurjon administration in contempt. The 
crime took place just before the UN was to 
convene. Israel was in an admirable position. 
Its military victories were an established fact. 
There was increasing talk of UN recognition. 
The US has a loan to the new state under con- 
sideration. The.cloud of confusion which fol- 
lows the vile murder of Bernadotte will prob- 
ably hold up this time-table. 

Only anti-Semites and die-hard pro-Arabists 
will in any way attempt to make anti-Israel 
capital of the murder. It clearly does not im- 
plicate Israel. In fact, Israel has declared that 
this spells the end for the anti-Israel terrorists. 
Nor does the murder do away with the com- 
plexities of the Middle East situation. Russia 
is still anxious to make hay out of any diffi- 
culties in this part of the world. It is interesting 
that the Sternists, a gang of a few hundred 
who are pro-Soviet, should have provoked a 
wave of such indignation in Israel that there 
were angry demonstrations in front of the 
Soviet consulate in Tel-Aviv. 

As Bernadotte’s last “testament” indicates, 
the problem remains much the same as before. 
A fair settlement of the crucial issues in the 
Middle East must be arranged. The severe 
crackdown on the Sternists will help the status 
of Israel. The peoples of the world must learn 
that assassination will bring retaliation. The 
Sternists and their ilk, as this murder has con- 
clusively demonstrated, represent the greatest 
danger to Israel itself. We have confidence 
that their end is in sight, as is indicated by the 
prompt dissolution of the Irgun under the 
weight of the provisional government’s pressure. 
As an end must come for those Arab equiva- 
lents of the Sternists. Sometime ago, these Arab 
“irregulars” murdered two UN members of 
Bernadotte’s staff. This crime differs from that 
of the Sternists only in that Bernadotte was 
better known. Both murders represent criminal 
and psychotic terrorism. If the UN cannot 
guarantee protection to its agents from such 
groups, how is it to protect itself, or any nation, 
from aggression by a mighty power that has 
already gobbled up a most sizable part of 
Europe? 

























































These “Colored People” { 


A MAJORITY of the inhabitants of the world} 
are what in the South are called “coloredi?] 
Naturally the Government of the United States™ 
must do business with them. Their ambassay 
dors and businessmen must be recognized and: 
received. In the past our relations with foreign) 
countries have often been interfered with by 
the narrow, parochial and outmoded attitude; ofa 
many Southerners toward Negroes. 


But never have the people of this country, 
suffered deeper humiliation on this score than | 
over the recent incident involving the Minister: 
from Ethiopia. Prince H. S. Imru, like all: other 
foreign representatives in Washington; 
been invited to the opening session of the 
Association for the Advancement of Science, | 
After being shown to the seat to which he had] 
been assigned in the famous Constitution. Hall5 
a temple subject to the racial prejudices of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, hej 
was asked by an usher to move to another ps 
of the auditorium “which had been reserved@ 
for members of his race.” Quite naturally,% 
Prince Imru left the meeting—and the United® 
States Government had an_ embarrassing 
apology to make. The people of this country” 
stood blushing before the world exposed to 
the charge of being narrowly and _ stupidlyy 
provincial, If this thing had happened in they 
deep South, it would be bad enough. Buty 
Washington is, after all, the nation’s capital 
It is about time for the nation to take cone9 
trol of it. ’ 
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